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CHAPTER XXIX. 


A RECONCILIATION, 


Tue loud, prolonged, and oft repeated whistles for the two hansoms 
proclaimed to all who might wish to know that Lord Falconer’s 
guests were about to leave. 

Beatrice heard the noise and felt as if she were relieved of an 
unpleasant burden, when at last there came a rattle of wheels. 
Warren had put away her dress, locked her ornaments in the 
dressing-case, brushed out her long dark hair, tidied up the room, 
and gone to her bed, but not to sleep with her usual celerity. The 
maid was almost as indignant as her mistress. She had the con- 
solation of the butler’s perfect sympathy, and they had looked 
volumes at each other over the bannisters. Simmonds had pursed 
up his lips, and shaken his head, whilst she had frowned expres- 
sively and had even gone so far as to double up her fist, in wild 
dramatic by-play. She was very plain, with flat straight hair ar- 
ranged in a coil at the back of a prosaic head, and a figure of 
straight lines and angles. Falconer, who was governed by the eye 
in his estimate of women, took an inveterate dislike to her, and 
Warren was conscious of it, and in fact prided herself upon it. 
She thought it was a proof of her own impregnable respectability, 
and she smiled grimly whenever his glance fell upon her, for it was 
sure to be quickly withdrawn. In spite of her apparent austerity 
she had an excellent heart, and when she went to her room that 
night, she could get no rest for thinking of her mistress. If the 
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master began like this so soon after the wedding, how would it end? 
she kept asking herself as the time slowly went by, and at last when 
she fell asleep, she dreamt that she and her ladyship were making 
their escape in a grocer’s cart, when up came his Lordship, and 
shot the horse dead with his revolver. The shock of feeling herself 
in the air in the act of flying over the horse’s head woke her up 
with a start to find herself in bed, with a subdued noise going on as 
if some one were knocking at a door, on the landing beneath her, 
In a moment all her senses were on the alert, and she sat up to 
listen. Not satisfied with the small amount that reached her ears, 
she threw a shawl over her shoulders, thrust her feet into her dis- 
carded shoes, and stole out on to the landing. Leaning over the ban- 
nisters, she listened with straining ears and could scarcely credit 
what she heard. Could that be his lordship’s voice, soft and tender 
as she had never known it before—and after the scandalous “ break- 
out” of that very evening too, which seemed to prove that he had 
no regard at all for his wife’s feelings ? 

‘‘ Bee, dear—let me in—I want to make it up—on my honour! I 
am as sorry asI can be. Do let me in—there’s a darling!” 

The door opened, and the astonished maid crept back to her bed, 
feeling sure that a miracle had been worked in that house, let who 
would say they were over. 

When Beatrice first heard her husband’s knock, she thought he 
had come to abuse her for having asserted her dignity by leaving the 
house, and she instantly resolved to let him go on knocking till the 
day broke before she would open the door. But when she found that 
his attitude had changed, that he came to ask forgiveness instead of 
to insult, then, unlike the new women of the present day, she re- 
membered her wifely duty and threw it open—with a slight fear in 
her heart, which he read at once in the glance of her eyes. 

He was too thick-skinned to feel it as any other man would have 
felt it who had enjoyed his chances of civilisation; but still it 
affected him to a slight degree, and he held out his hands to her with 
a new sensation of dawning shame. 

‘‘ I’m just as fond of you as I ever was,” he mumbled as he drew 
her towards him, and pressed a burning kiss upon her white cheek. 
Then with a sudden burst of penitence and passion, he folded his 
strong arms about her, and held her close to his panting chest. 
*‘ There is no one like you—and I’ve been a fool—and a brute!” he 
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exclaimed huskily, as for once in his life he saw his own conduct in 
the cold white light of truth. A passionate craving for her love— 
the love that she had given to him, so freely and abundantly at the 
first, came over him, and his clasp tightened till she was nearly 
suffocated. Then she drew herself away from him determinedly, 
and sat down on the sofa, half bewildered. He placed himself at 
‘once by her side, and hung over her, his eyes devouring her face. 
‘‘ You do care for me, don’t you? You've not forgotten how to love 
me—little woman ? ” 

She put her hands before her eyes, as if she could not bear the fire 
of his. Did she love him?—Only an hour ago she hated him, 
wildly, fiercely. She would have taken it as a piece of good news if 
somebody had told her that she would never see him again. He 
drew her hands away, and held them in his warm grasp. ‘“ Bee, 
you haven’t given me a kiss for weeks.” 

‘Did you ask me for one when you came in this afternoon?” 
she said, slowly. Could it be this last afternoon—it seemed as if 
the day, or at least the latter part of it, had been a year long. 

‘“‘] was an idiot—I’ve been mad for the last fortnight.” 

“« And you will be mad again to-morrow or the next day,” in a low 
voice. . 

‘“‘ Never again, I swear it,”’ studying the bold sweep of her black 
brows, the delicate curve of her cheek, as if he had forgotten half the 
beauties of her face. 

‘You will, I know you will—oh I’m afraid of loving you as I did 
before,” she cried, passionately, with a broken sob, and then overcome 
and overstrung, the tension gave way, and she burst into a tempest 
of tears. 

Falconer put his arms round her and let her sob out all her troubles 
on the lapel of his dress-coat. He pulled his moustache and thought 
over many things, whilst his wife was, as he expressed himself, letting 
off the steam. As to Nina Sartoris, he shivered with repulsion—the 
repulsion which came from his newly resuscitated conjugal affection. 
He had come toa pretty pass certainly. For the sake of this woman, 
who looked something between a Fury and a Menad when he last 
saw her, he had risked the loss of one of the handsomest women in 
London. He stoopéd and kissed her dark hair as he thought of it. 
It was her beauty which had seized his fancy in the first instance, 
and it was that alone which brought him back to her. He fancied 
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that it was penitence and remorse, but it was nothing of the kind. 
He broke out into passionate protestations of amendment, and he 
was likely to keep them just so long as the temptation to desert her 
was not quite so strong as her own power to attract him, but not one 
instant longer. 

To Sir Digby’s astonishment, Falconer appeared with his wife at 
Burlington House the next day. Ina fit of sudden disgust at his 
associates, he had patched up a sort of reconciliation with Beatrice, 
and he only left her in a hurry because he caught sight of Jack 
Sartoris standing before one of his own pictures. 

He played the part of a model husband as far as he understood it 
for the rest of the winter, and Lady Malvern, who had returned to 
town, watched him with a wondering eye. She invited the Falco- 
ners to dinner on Christmas Day, when they met a strange collec- 
tion of waifs and strays stranded in London by the determination 
of their belongings to spend the festive season on their country 
estates, or by the force of other circumstances. Young Attachés 
and Secretaries of Legation turned up in force, for there was always 
a residuum at Legation or Embassy who could not get long enough 
leave to go anywhere at a distance—and the old lady gave a hearty 
welcome to all. It was such an agreeable surprise to her to find 
Falconer behaving at all like a gentleman, and Beatrice consequently 
with a tolerably peaceful expression, that she felt most unusually 
amiable. Geoffrey Talbot had been invited to a score of houses, but 
having found out through the wiles of diplomacy that Lady Falconer 
would be at her aunt’s, he turned up at the last moment on the plea 
that he was absolutely alone in London. 

“ Alone indeed! whose fault is that?” the old lady asked with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

‘“‘ My own, I suppose, as I’m so glad of it,’’ and he went off at 
once to where Beatrice was sitting with two or three men already 
round and about. 

Val Forrester on the other hand was a legitimate claimant for 
Lady Malvern’s hospitality. His people were all on the Riviera, 
and he was kept in London by an examination for which he was 
supposed to be wearing himself out with the extent of his cramming. 
When he got a chance of speaking to Lady Falconer, he asked with 
interest after that ‘awfully fetching” Miss Vivian, and declared it was 
a fearful shame that she should be hidden away in the country, when 
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he elicited the fact that she was spending the Christmas at St. 
Christopher’s. 

Beatrice’s thoughts often strayed to St. Christopher’s during the 
course of the evening. It was the first Christmas that she had 
ever passed without her father, and she knew how terribly she 
would be missed by him, and dear old Aunt Judy. The Pember- 
tons were going down for it—both uncle and nephew, and Flo would 
be brought over by the Wentworths, and she could imagine how 
heartily they would all drink the health of the absent one, whilst a 
tear would run down into Auntie’s wineglass, of which she would be 
very much ashamed. And Flo would play off Hugh against that 
much tried Mr. Carrington, and enjoy herself as thoroughly as she 
always contrived to do when she had two men of opposite natures 
to practice on. Her father had written her one of his rare letters, 
in which he told her that the ordination had gone off very well. He 
had been much pleased with some of the candidates and especially 
with’ George Wenham, who had got over all his difficulties, 
and now promised to be a credit to the Church—instead of a 
danger. Judith managed most excellently, and her house-keeping 
passed through the trying ordeal with flying colours; but now 
that the work was over, and they had time to think of some- 
thing else besides the spiritual and bodily needs of seventeen embryo 
priests and deacons, the longing for his little girl was growing 
rampant, and the hole that her absence made in their circle was vast 
as Olympia itself. 

She was thinking of them all when she found Talbot’s fine pair 
of eyes fixed upon her reproachfully, and she roused herself to 
enquire the reason. 

‘“‘T have asked you twice if you have any commissions for Paris,” 
he said, feeling highly aggrieved, for he was accustomed to being 
much petted by women. 

‘‘T must have heard you if you had spoken—-I believe you only 
tried to influence my brain by means of a wave of thought like Mr. 
Stead and his correspondents.” 

‘‘No, Lady Falconer, my aim is never so high as the brain; but 
wherever I try youare always invulnerable,” with a sigh. 

‘“‘I don’t take it as a compliment that you think nothing of my 
brain,” she said mischievously. ‘‘I rather pride myself on my in- 
telligence.” 
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“I wish you wouldn’t. It’s the most dangerous thing for a 
woman—takes her on to a platform, you know, where no one can talk 
except in speeches.” 

‘“‘ But the speeches might do an immense amount of good.” 

‘Or an infinity of harm. It’satoss up. Besides, when you talk 
to me, I don’t want five hundred other people to listen, I should 
prefer to be in your charming den and to have you all to myself.” 

‘‘ And I should infinitely prefer my den to a platform,” she said 
with emphasis. Immediately Talbot gave her a fervent look, and 
murmured, “‘ That is the kindest thing you have said to me;” 
and her husband glared across the table in a sudden access of 
jealousy, not having heard the innocent speech, but only judging by 
its effects. 

In the evening it was unanimously decided that as there were no 
children they must pretend to be juvenile, and play games, or they 
would not be keeping Christmas properly. Lady Malvern made 
Geoffrey Talbot master of the revels, and he threw himself into the 
part with enthusiasm. He introduced a game which he declared that 
they often played at the Embassy. The company divided them- 
selves into two parts—one side of the room they were “‘ persons” 
on the other side ‘towns,’ and the difference between them was 
this, that the persons ran about in couples, whilst the towns were 
always single, and when the former changed places with the latter 
they were obliged to find room for their two selves on a seat for one. 
As there were not enough chairs, different pieces of furniture were 
brought into requisition, and a “town” bent on mischief always 
selected a position of some difficulty. There were many complica- 
tions which nobody felt sure of, unlimited opportunities of flirtation 
which almost everybody made use of, and a constant succession of 
ludicrous incidents which all enjoyed, so that the fun waxed furious. 
Lady Malvern was in the thickest of the fray, doubled up with 
laughter on her own Erard with the smallest Attaché of the Spanish 
Embassy to keep her company, whilst Talbot and Lady Falconer 
had to balance themselves on the small surface of a rickety music- 
stool which was all that a malignant ‘“‘ town” had left them; and 
Falconer found himself on a Persian rug with a slight gilt chair 
‘smashed under his weight, and Vere Haughton flushed and tottery 
looking as if she were going involuntarily to settle on his shins. 

Beatrice became for the time almost as light-hearted as Flora 
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Vivian, and Geoffrey Talbot was more and more delighted with her. 
When he took her to the carriage in the cold white moonlight he 
felt as sentimental as any schoolboy. 

‘‘ To-morrow,” he whispered. ‘In the den—a solitude 4 deux” 

‘“‘ To-morrow if you like—but as to the solitude,” she laughed and 
gave a slight shrug to her shoulders. 

‘But you promised it,” eagerly, for he felt as if he were being 
defrauded of his rights. 

‘You must be dreaming, Mr. Talbot,” rather coldly. 

‘‘On my soul, I swear it,” in the midst of his protestations he had 
to step aside to let Falconer get into the brougham, and after the 
carriage had driven off, he still stood there, in spite of the cold, 
looking as if he were puzzled. 

‘Lost anything?” Falconer asked, as Beatrice appeared to be 
searching under the fur rug. 

‘‘Only the ribbons from my fan. I suppose they came untied.” 

‘You gave them to that young idiot ?”’ suspiciously. 

‘‘No, I never do that sort of thing,” looking down her nose. 

“Humph! Give him his congé—I think it’s about time,” frown- 
ing angrily out of the window at the gleaming lights in Piccadilly. 

“T have liked Mr. Talbot ever since we met him in Paris,” 
Beatrice said, quietly. . 

‘¢ The fellow’s in love with you, and you encourage him,” sulkily. 

“He puts on that sort of devoted air with every woman. It 
means absolutely nothing.” 

‘“‘ He stuck to you like a pickpocket, he stared at you as if he were 
counting the hairs in your eye-lashes. He seemed to think you 
were his property instead of mine,’”’ working himself up into a rage. 

. Be sure that he is hugely glad that I am not,” she answered,with 
an amused laugh. ‘And if you want to quarrel, wait till we are 
out of the carriage for there really isn’t room.” 

Fortunately they stopped at their own door the next moment, and 
mollified by her evident indifference, Falconer allowed the subject 
to drop for the time. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
JAMES PEMBERTON EXERTS HIMSELF. 


SEVERAL people dropped in at Clifford House the next day, and it 
was anything but a romantic “ solitude 4 deux ” that Geoffrey Talbot 
found there on his arrival. Beatrice felt that there might be a grain 
of justice in her husband’s remarks, so she invited one or two friends 
to tea in order that they might act as a wholesome check upon his 
ardour, and she nearly laughed aloud as she saw the blank look that 
came over his eager face. When he found the téte-d-téte changed 
into such an everyday affair as an afternoon party, he would not 
make himself agreeable to Mrs. Haughton or her sister—rather a 
nice girl with a pleasant manner—but sat on a low chair by the fire 
pulling his moustache so persistently that Beatrice thought it must 
soon come out by the roots. The whole room was fragrant with 
his violets, but there was no bunch where he looked for it, either in 
her waistband or in the front of her dress. She had thanked him 
for them gratefully when he came in, but he would rather that she 
had said nothing and worn some of them to show how she prized 
them. He founda small opportunity for talk when he stood up 
between her and the rest of her guests, on pretence of helping with 
the tea. 

‘‘ Nothing you want from Paris?” he asked again, for he wished 
to make some excuse for a correspondence, ‘“‘a hat or a bonnet—a 
fan—or a dozen of gloves? ” 

‘“‘No, I have heaps of everything—get me a new memory,” sud- 
denly. ‘Isn’t Paris the city of forgetfulness?” as she poured the 
tea from the dainty tea-pot into the Dresden cups. 

‘“‘ That sounds rather paradoxical, doesn’t it ?”” 

“Not at all. A new memory implies a blank one to begin with.” 

‘“‘ And why do you of all people want to forget?” lowering his 
voice as he asked it. 

‘‘T only want to remember pleasant things. Not the day that I 
was drenched by a storm, but the other days when the sun shone.” 

As he took upa cup in his hand, he translated this into days 
‘‘when my brute of a husband slangs me, not the others when I 
have a good time,” and his eyes were full of pity as he looked down 
into her young face, and assured her that the sun should always 
shine for her if he had any influence over the clerk of the weather. 
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‘‘ Take care, you are spilling Mrs. Haughton’s tea,” she exclaimed, 
prosaically, with a twinkle of fun in her eyes, which had more effect 
than her caution. He took the tea and the snub, and handed the 
cakes, and then came back to fetch his own cup. 

‘‘ Lady Falconer, if I get the memory may I put myself down on 
the first page?” 

‘‘No, I must put everything down for myself, or else it will be 
yours and not mine.” 

“* But you will give me a place in it ?” 

‘Some more water, please.” 

He turned the tap of the small silver urn with such energy that he 
filled the tea-pot to the brim. ‘* You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ Be content, I shall never forget you—because you have spoilt 
the tea,” she added, with a provoking smile, and he went off at once 
in a huff. 

For weeks Beatrice heard nothing more of the young diplomat, 
till she received a parcel from the Foreign Office which had evi- 
dently been forwarded in the F. O. bag from Paris. On opening it 
she found a handsomely bound book with blank pages, and a lock 
and key. There was a scrapof paper inside, on which was written 
in a bold hand, 

«« A new memory.’’—“‘ From one who hopes to be remembered on 
its pages.” 

“Absurd fellow! As ifI meant it!” she exclaimed with a laugh. 
‘* Just as if I had asked him to give mea present—shall I keep a 
diary ?—it might amuse me when I’ve nothing else to do, and it 
would be a thousand pities to waste such a beautiful book.” 

From that day she began to write down any incident that hap- 
pened, but for some reason her husband could not bear to see her 
with her pen in her hand, and the open book before her. Possibly 
he thought that it would develope into a mere catalogue of his own 
misdemeanours, which might be brought up against him on some 
future occasion. He objected to the little gold key which Beatrice 
always wore on her watch-chain, and told her she must be putting 
very odd things in it, or she would not be so particular about 
locking it up. 

“If a diary is to be public property, it can only contain the 
baldest generalities,” she assured him—an obvious truth which he 
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refused to see. As he continued to make unpleasant remarks upon 
it, she hid it away in an inlaid cabinet, where it would not attract 
his attention, and only pulled it out when he was not likely to dis- 
turb her. Experience was making her wary, and she was always 
careful to put aside every cause for quarrel; but unfortunately her 
own health which began to be delicate, later on, became a source 
of frequent trouble. She had to fight shy of dinner-parties and 
balls, as soon as the full tide of entertainments set in, in the spring ; 
and Falconer, whom it had been difficult to drag out with her on 
most occasions, from sheer perversity grumbled about every invita- 
tion that she refused. He liked to hear his wife talked of as the 
handsomest woman at the Duchess of So and So’s reception, and it 
gave him a feeling of intense satisfaction to know that other men 
were envying him the réle of her husband. It was also convenient 
to have somebody else keeping up the respectability of his name, as 
he shirked the trouble of doing so himself. As Beatrice grew more 
and more unequal to any exertion, the husband and wife drifted 
hopelessly apart. He was always going off to race-meetings in one 
direction or another, and as he never took the trouble to write unless 
he wanted something done for him, she could only guess his where- 
abouts by looking in the Morning Post for the dates of Epsom, 
Sandown, Kempton, Ascot or Goodwood. As to the smaller events, 
she knew nothing, so that she could not follow him even in fancy. 
It would have been a dreary time for her, only Flora Vivian was 
allowed to spend several weeks with her, and Millie Crosby showed 
that she possessed a heart, after all, in constantly coming to see her. 
She usually brought up a whole budget of gossip which she unfolded 
in the most amusing manner ; but she was obliged to keep back one 
tit-bit, that Jack Sartoris’s wife had run away from him, and that 
the artist had sworn, melo-dramatically, to shoot her betrayer and 
himself as well. The story gave an additional interest to his last 
picture, which was hanging in the most envied place on the walls of 
the Lecture-room in Burlington House; but it had robbed Sartoris 
of all the sweetness of success, and he was now a broken-hearted 
man with all the energy taken out of him. Fashion took him up, 
after her whimsical way, and orders poured in so quickly that if he 
could have worked night and day he would hardly have been able to 
keep up with them. But instead of finding consolation in his art, 
Jack Sartoris spent most of his time pacing wildly up and down his 
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studio, brooding over his wrongs, and wasting the splendid oppor- 
tunities which were opening for him on every side. He was going 
to the dogs as fast as he could—idleness making havoc of his talents, 
whilst the opium he took as a draught of Lethe unsteadied his hand 
and coloured his brain, when James Pemberton came forward to 
save him from ruin. For many years he had known the artist 
slightly, and he had always gone to the private view of his pictures, 
before they were submitted to the judgment of the Academy. His 
objection to the artist’s wife had been equal in degree to his admira- 
tion for his pictures, but it had never sufficed to keep him away. 
Knowing the trouble that had fallen upon Jack Sartoris, he put 
himself in the Underground one fine day and turned up in 
Bloomfield Road, St. John’s Wood—much to Sartoris’s astonish- 
ment. Pemberton, in spite of his rather dry exterior, had stores of 
kindness hidden away in odd corners of his heart, and it was im- 
possible for him to stand by in quiescent indifference whilst the poor 
young fellow was ruining his career at the moment of its flood-tide. 
By the energy of his counsels he insisted upon rousing him from his 
torpor. ‘‘ Work—man—work,” he said, with his eyes kindling, 
‘‘ there’s nothing like it. It has saved more men than you know of 
from despair. Surely there must have been a time when Art was 
everything to you, and the whole of the rest of the world absolutely 
nothing. Go back to it, rouse up your enthusiasm, and as soon as 
you get your brush in your hand, and you see your picture growing 
under your eyes, you will forget yourself, and all your bothers, and 
find peace, and hope at the tip of your brush.” 

Sartoris shook his head disconsolately. ‘‘ Peace has gone for ever. 

Only revenge remains.” 
. “ Then you are not the artist, I thought you. Your pictures are 
only pot-boilers, not the outcome of genius, which insists upon ex- 
pression. I had a higher opinion of you, I confess,” and Pember- 
ton’s chin lengthened. 

‘**T tell you as long as that scoundrel remains unpunished, I can 
think of nothing else,” passing his hand through his thick dark hair 
with a restless gesture. ‘‘ Only tell me where he is—that is all 1 
ask.” 

‘** You couldn’t thrash him, for he is double your size, and if you 
shot him, you would hang for it, when your fate would be worse 
‘than his. He will go to perdition fast enough without your help, 
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but there is no reason for you to follow him,” sternly, for he had an 
idea that Sartoris’s threats were not mere empty talk. 

‘Mr. Pemberton, I feel done for,” looking round at his rigid face 
with haggard eyes. 

“‘ No doubt,” intense pity in his heart, which however he bottled 
up as tight as possible, ‘‘ but if anyone lays you on the flat of your 
back in the dust, you needn’t stay there for ever. Stand up, and 
show there’s some grit in you, there’s a good fellow. Make your- 
self famous. Work hard—there’s nothing like it,” he repeated, ‘“ get 
to the topof the tree. They say the air’s uncommonly refreshing 
up there—I never felt it myself,” in a quaint aside. 

“You are very good to have bothered yourself about me,” 
Sartoris mumbled, as he took his pipe from his mouth, and shook out 
the ashes. 

‘““Pshaw! You bothered me so, that I could not keep away. 
Next time I come, I shall expect that canvas to be half filled in.” 

‘‘ That’s an order from Balbrygan—the new American,” Sartoris 
said quietly. A few weeks before an order from the lately arrived 
Millionaire would have made him execute a war-dance round the 
room, but now he mentioned it as if it were of no importance, and 
his legs had not a single skip in them. 

James Pemberton opened his eyes wide. Such maniacal in- 
difference to his own interests seemed to him positively contemptible, 
“If you let such a chance slip, you never deserve to have another,” 
he said with severity, and then he left, hoping that his words might 
sting the artist into action as soon as his back was turned. 

From St. John’s Wood he went to Curzon Street, led there by a 
natural process of thought. Now that Falconer was so conveniently 
out of the way, he had resumed his former relations with his old 
friend, and Beatrice always gave him a warm welcome. Lady 
Malvern appeared every now and then, when she could spare time 
from her multitudinous engagements, which had a wide range, from 
the Spring Meeting at Epsom, to the S.P.E. gathering in St. 
James’s Hall. She knew more about Falconer’s movements than 
most people, and he had sunk to a very low level in her opinion; 
but she forgave him much because he kept himself out of the way, 
and left his wife in peace. Some people fancied that Lady Falconer 
was quite happy at this time, but they did not enter into the feelings 
of the wife. The clergy of a neighbouring church knew better, for 
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often after the daily service was over, they saw a figure which 
they had begun to identify as hers kneeling in some dark corner, 
sobbing out her troubles where she thought nobody but God could 
hear her. She would not play the part of a neglected wife before 
her friends; but down in the depths of her heart was a well of bitter- 
ness, which she hid as if it were acrime. And all this time Hugh 
Pemberton never came near her. When she asked if he had for- 
gotten her, his uncle said that he was wrapt up in his soldiering, to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

‘“‘ Never knew a fellow make a craze of his own business, though 
scores do it about other people’s. He evidently means to go in for 
promotion and nothing else, and we shan’t see him again till he has 
developed into a Colonel.” 

‘“‘ And by that time we may be in our coffins.” 

‘“‘ Exactly, and it won’t afford me the least particle of comfort to 
know that I have a military swell as chief mourner.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
A HUSBAND—AND SOMETHING BESIDES. 


ONE very wet-afternoon in the month of July, Lord Falconer arrived 
at his own door in a hansom, and proceeded to let himself in with 
his latch-key. Nota sound was to be heard in the house as he 
hung up his hat, and brushed back his black hair. With his slow 
heavy step he mounted the stairs, and at the same time heard the 
drawing-room door open above him. In another moment, he was 
face to face with his father-in-law, on the landing, and he wished 
himself a mile off out of sight or ear-shot. 

The Bishop’s anger had been increasing from day to day, and he 
had to exercise his strongest powers of self-constraint to prevent 
it from bursting out in a most un-episcopal fashion, when his son- 
in-law with his ‘ devil-may-care ’’ expression stood before him. ‘So 
here you are at last,” he said, sternly, as he fixed his eyes upon him, 
without attempting to shake hands, for Edward Kennard with all his 
charity was not the sort of man to cry out “ peace” when there was 
no peace. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by at last?” sullenly. 
‘‘T mean that you have stayed away until all is over, (a cold 
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thrill ran down Falconer’s spine, as the question darted across his 
brain, ‘‘ Is Beatrice dead?”) You have forgotten that you are a 
husband—perhaps it will surprise you to hear that you are a father,” 
the Bishop said slowly. 

Falconer recovered himself at once, and answered coolly: ‘“‘ Not 
in the least. I knew it was coming.” 

‘“‘ And you stayed away, not caring to learn whether your wife 
were likely to live through it, or to die?” the Bishop asked, his 
voice vibrating with the intensity of his feelings, as he thought of 
his neglected child. 

‘‘Much good I should have done,” the Earl answered, as im- 
passive as a cow, ashe leant against the wall with his hands in his 
pockets. ‘‘She is sure to have the cleverest of doctors, the best of 
nurses, not to mention father and aunt, and all the rest.” 

‘‘ And only her husband away!” in keenest reproach. 

Taking no notice of this remark, he asked if it were a boy or a 
girl. 

‘‘A boy, and I pray God that he may be brought up to be a 
Christian and a gentleman,” the Bishop said solemnly, knowing that 
if the father had a hand in the boy’s education, the result would 
not be an answer to his prayer. 

“‘I can promise you one thing,” Falconer said, with sudden 
energy as he looked straight into the earnest face before him, and 
felt the repulsion that patent goodness so often produces on the bad, 
‘‘the little brat shall be brought up free of all cant and humbug.” 

‘‘] was not aware that you had ever been accused of either,” 
Kennard retorted quickly, and then he was sorry for it, for he knew 
that sarcasm never softened aruffian’sheart. He had to preach ina 
West End Church, and get to the North East first to have his dinner, 
and—-still more important—to fetch his notes, but he was loth to go, 
for here was this man before him, and he had not yet unburthened 
his heart of more than a fraction of his righteous wrath. But then 
he thought of his child upstairs looking so unusually fragile, with 
that tired look in her large eyes, in spite of the tender smile of 
motherly joy onher lips; if he parted with his son-in-law in anger, 
the latter might revenge himself by rushing up to his wife, and 
killing her by a burst of passion. Already the Earl had turned to 
the stairs, as if he meant to mount them as soon as he had got rid 
of his father-in-law. In the emergency of the moment, the Bishop 
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spoke in a softer tone, ‘“‘ Your wife is very weak—the slightest 
excitement would do her harm. Might J ask you not to go to her— 
just yet?” 

He had stayed away voluntarily week after week, so it seemed but 
a small thing to ask him to deny himself a sight of her for twenty- 
four hours, but Dr. Kennard was far from understanding the pere 
versity of his son-in-law’s character. He had come back simply to 
suit his own convenience, because his own house was a comfortable 
place to stop in on his way to Goodwood. He had thought of his 
wife occasionally, it is true, and wondered how she was getting on, 
but he had never suffered from a keen anxiety to see her, until the 
Bishop proffered his request that he should not. After that nothing 
would have kept him from her room, certainly not danger to anye 
body else, possibly not risk to himself. 

“‘ You’ve seen her, I suppose—and Miss Kennard?” he asked, as 
he put his foot on the first step. 

‘“‘ For five minutes—my sister for a little longer, but no one could 
call her a disturbing influence,” with a slight smile, as he thought of 
the quiet figure behind the curtain, scarcely daring to breathe, or to 
move so much as a finger. 

‘‘ And the husband is the only one to be kept out!” Falconer 
answered with a short laugh. ‘TI shall certainly go and see her— 
she would think me a brute if I didn’t, but I promise you,” re- 
lenting suddenly, as he remembered that the father’s anxiety was 
excusable, ‘‘ that I will be as cautious as any old woman.” 

Then having nodded a farewell to the Bishop, who looked at his 
watch and fled, he went up-stairs to carry out his purpose. 

‘“‘ Her ladyship is asleep, and mustn’t be woke on any account,” 
the Nurse explained, in a frightened whisper, as she saw the tall form 
come in. 

“‘ Don’t be a fool,” he said in a low voice as she tried to block his 
path. ‘I am her husband,” and putting her aside, he walked as 
softly as he could to the side of the bed. Then he pointed to the 
door, and she obeyed reluctantly, with many a backward look over 
her shoulder, but yet constrained to go by the imperious look in his 


eyes. 

Beatrice was asleep, her dark lashes resting on the creamy white- 
ness of her cheeks, her red lips slightly parted; one hand looking 
strangely thin and transparent was laid on the white silk coverlet, 
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the other was under her cheek. The bed, with all its dainty acces- 
sories of lace and silken draperies tied back by broad white sashes, 
looked like a snowy nest, prepared for a tired bird. As Falconer 
looked down at his young wife, a certain amount of awe stole over 
him. Could this be Beatrice? He thought of her merry laugh, her 
éyes so full of fun and mishief, her high spirits, her indomitable 
pluck—her strong will which could resist his own without flinching. 
Could this be the same girl? She might be lying there as a model 
of passive endurance, but no one could imagine that she would ever 
have the strength or the spirit to defend a sight, or protest against a 
wrong. He could understand the one, but not the other, and he 
felt as if she had dissociated herself so completely from him, that 
She scarcely belonged to him any longer. As if to reassure himself, 
however, as to the fact that she was still his property, he stooped 
down and kissed her. She opened her eyes as his tobacco-scented 
breath passed over her face—and smiled; but in a sudden access of 
nervousness, as he thought of the Bishop’s warnings, he feared to 
stay, and he hurried out of the room as quickly as he could on tip- 
toe. 

“You would like to see the baby, my lord,” the nurse said, as she 
caught him on his way downstairs, and looked as if she dared him 
to say that he would not. 

Having followed her with unusual quickness into the nursery, he 
studied the bundle of clothes with the pink face at the top of it, with 
curious eyes. 

“It’s all there, I hope? Nothing wrong with its legs or arms?” 

‘‘ The straightest and beautifullest limbs I ever saw,” the nurse 
said emphatically, and with quite a freshness of emphasis, as if it 
were absolutely the first instead of the hundreth time she had made 
the same remark in the course of her interesting duties. 

“ Humph! glad to hear it,”’ looking at his son with a speculative 
eye, and wondering if that nondescript little mite would ever grow 
up into a decent sized fellow, capable of holding his own with the 
Clifford grip. ‘One baby is just like another,” he went on, for the 
nurse’s benefit, as he saw that she expected something more from 
him, “ not half so interesting as a bull-pup.” 

Then he went away without further interruption, having quite 
unconsciously reduced her to a state of speechless indignation. 

As soon as he had got out of the nursery, he began to wonder if 
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he ought not to have given the woman a tip. He consulted Sim- 
mons on the subject, but the butler told him that he believed that it 
was correct to reserve the present until the day of the christening. 

“ And when does that come off?” feeling an anticipatory an- 
noyance at the thought that he might have to be there. ‘Not for 
six months—is it ?” 

‘‘ Entirely a matter of health or convenience, my lord,” Simmons 
answered at once, without the slightest doubt that he was saying the 
right thing. ‘‘ But I believe a month 1s the fashionable time.” 

Falconer made a mental calculation, and then remarked as the 
outcome of it, ‘‘ Well, if it’s after the twelfth, I shan’t be here.” 

“No, 1 suppose not, my lord,” Simmons rejoined with perfect 
truth, for he knew by long experience that his master never gave up- 
any enjoyment for the sake of a duty. 

Whilst Falconer was accustoming himself to a new phase in his. 
life, a vast crowd was listening to his father-in-law in St. Ethelred’s. 
The Bishop of St. Christopher’s had attained some renown as a 
preacher, and that night it was generally acknowledged that he far 
surpassed even his usual average of excellence. He was preaching on 
the duties of home-life—a topic that was so near his own heart on 
that evening, that an occasional tremble in his deep voice gave an 
additional pathos to his words. As he depicted the ideal home of 
unselfish love and daily sympathy, where every happiness has an 
added joy and every sorrow a lessened weight, he saw before his. 
mind's eye the young wife lying on her bed of pain whilst the hus- 
band, who ought to have been watching over her, in breathless anxiety,, 
was wandering no one knew where, probably from race-course to 
race-course. And then he turned to the other side of the picture, and 
out of the bitterness in his daughter’s experience, poured the whole fire. 
of his eloquence on the sinner, whether man or woman—who defiled 
the Sanctuary of home, and turned the love into hatred that was steeped 
with scorn—the sympathy into aversion sodden with shame! The: 
soft-hearted cried—the nervous quivered, a few thought of their own 
sins, many more of their neighbour's, and with a curious unanimity 
most of them agreed as they streamed out of the hot church into the 
refreshing coolness of an English summer night, that they ardently 
wished that ‘‘So and so”’ and ‘So and so” had been there to profit sia 
the Bishop's warning, instead of taking it to themselves. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Wolf-WMadness 


(LYCANTHROPY.) 
By A. M, JUDD. 


PART I. 


By Wolf-madness is meant, not hydrophobia, which occasionally 
attacks wolves as well as other animals, but that far more terrible 
malady, which, in almost all nations, and in all ages, afflicted men 
and made them fancy themselves wolves, and act as such. 

Half the world believed that certain persons had the power of 
changing themselves into beasts, and indeed the superstition is not 
wholly extinct in the present day. In parts of France the peasants 
still firmly believe in the oups-garoux, and will not pass their haunts 
after nightfall. 

Wehr-wolves were called by different names in different places. 
The French called them /oufs-garoux ; the Bretons, Bisclaveret ; in 
Normandy they were designated garwolves, and they were known in 
the Perigord as /ouierous. With regard to these latter, bastards 
were supposed to be obliged at each full moon to transform them- 
selves into these beasts, and in the form of /ouléerous to pass the 
night ranging over the country, biting and devouring any animals, 
but more especially dogs, they might meet. Sometimes they were 
made ill in consequence of having eaten tough old hounds, and 
vomited up their undigested paws. 

The belief in wehr-wolves has come down from the earliest times, 
from ancient mythology and classic fable. Ovid tells the story of 
Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who, to test the omniscience of Jupiter, 
served up for him a dish of human flesh, and was promptly punished 
by the god for his insolence, by being transformed into a wolf. 

That there was a wide-spread superstition of lycanthropy, or wolf- 
madness, is undoubted, and the belief in a creature combining human 
intelligence with wolfish ferocity and demoniac strength, was 
especially strong and prevalent in the middle ages. To this day the 
idea is still cherished by peasants in remote and secluded parts of 
Europe. 

There was a basis of truth on which the wehr-wolf superstition 
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rested. The old Norse freebooters were celebrated for the murder- 
ous frenzy, ‘‘ Berseker rage,” which possessed them at times. The 
craving for blood and rapine, stimulated by their ravages in summer 
climes, was developed at home into a strange homicidal madness. 
When the fit was on them, they would go forth at night, dressed in 
the skins of wolves and bears, and crush the skulls, or cleave the 
backbones of any unfortunate belated traveller they might meet, 
whose blood they sometimes drank. In their frenzied excite- 
ment, they acquired superhuman strength and insensibility to pain, 
and, as they rushed about with glaring eyeballs, gnashing their teeth, 
foaming at the mouth, and howling like wild beasts, it is not strange 
that the terrified peasantry should have regarded them as verit- - 
able wehr-wolves. Great exhaustion and nervous depression 
followed these attacks. According to the Norse historians this 
*¢ Berseker rage” was extinguished by baptism. 

The belief in these transformations in the middle ages derived a 
new and terrible significance from its connection with witchcraft. 
The ancients regarded the subjects of metamorphoses with super- 
stitious reverence. Divine natures were believed to assume earthly 
forms, and human beings were supposed to assume, after death, the 
shapes of those animals their natures most resembled, but these 
mythological conceptions were degraded by the medizval christians, 
into diabolical influences. The Church, jealous of miraculous 
powers exercised beyond its pale, denounced the wehr-wolf as a 
devil. Thus a person suspected of beast metamorphosis ran the 
double risk of losing both his soul and his life, of being anathematized: 
by the clergy, and then burnt at the stake. Ignorance of the phe- 
nomena of mental disease. led to a belief that its victims were 
ministers of the Evil One, and even mere eccentricity was often fatal 
to its unfortunate possessor. These ideas were strengthened by 
some terrible instances of homicidal insanity, occasionally accom- 
panied by cannibalism and lycanthropic hallucinations which were 
often ascribed to demoniac agency. 

The saints were believed to have a power similar to that of the 
demons. Vereticus, king of Wales, was said to have been trans- 
formed into a wolf by St. Patrick, and another saint doomed the 
members of an illustrious family in Ireland to become wolves for 
seven years, prowling among the bogs and forests, uttering mournful 
howls, and devouring the peasants’ sheep to allay their hunger. 
; 16* 
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Though imprisoned in a lupine form, the unfortunate victims 
were believed to retain their human consciousness, and in some 
cases their voices, and to yearn for an alleviation of their condition. 

The superstitious belief in lycanthropy is of very remote antiquity 
and its origin is involved in much obscurity. It pervaded Greece, 
Rome, Germany and other nations; even in England it was preva- 
lent in the middle ages, and was supposed to have come down from 
the Chaldeans and other nomadic people, who had unceasingly to 
defend their flocks from the attacks of wolves. The terror that those 
ferocious beasts spread by prowling at night round the folds proved 
favourable to malefactors, who, assuming the guise of furious wolves, 
were the better enabled to perpetrate acts of theft or vengeance. 

This lycanthropy was a disease, and a very terrible one. The 
victims of the hallucination that they were wehr-wolves were 
undoubted madmen who fully believed they were able to transform 
themselves into wolves. At the present day some of the inmates of 
lunatic asylums fancy they can turn themselves at will into beasts, 
and howl and gnash their teeth in decided wolfish fashion. 

Sometimes the wehr-wolves were satisfied with rending and tear- 
ing sheep and drinking their blood, but in others this insane appetite 
took the still more horrible form of cannibalism. Animal flesh 
would not satisfy their dreadful cravings; human beings, generally 
children, falling victims to this frightfully depraved taste. 

There is another revolting phase that this madness took. 
Occasionally persons were transformed into human hyenas. Their 
craving was not, as was that of lycanthropists, for fresh, warm human 
flesh, they preferred their tit-bits to have been kept some time, as 
game is hung in order to make it tender; in other words these hyena 
victims of the terrible malady preferred to dig the corpses out of the 
graveyards, They were seized with an irresistible desire to enter 
cemeteries and rifle the newly-made graves so that they might enjoy 
their gruesome repast. 

Strangely enough, these human ghouls were sometimes found in 
the ranks of the upper classes, unlike the majority of those who 
killed their victims ; these latter being, for the greater part, composed 


-of the most poverty-stricken, ignorant and degraded, of a very low 


type of intellectual and moral development. 
So lately as 1849, one of these ghouls was discovered in Paris. 
He was a French officer named Bertrand. Delicate and refined in 
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appearance, he was beloved by his comrades for his generous and 
cheerful qualities. He was, however, of retiring habits, and occasion- 
ally subject to fits of depression; but no one had any idea of his 
ghoulish propensities till they were brought to light. 

In the autumn of 1848 several of the cemeteries in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris were found to have been entered during the night, 
and some of the graves rifled. 

It was at first supposed that wild beasts were the perpetrators 
of these outrages; but footprints in the soft earth showed that it 
was a man. 

Close watch was kept in Pére la Chaise, and the outrages there 
ceased. But in the following winter other cemeteries were ravaged. 

It was not until the March of 1849 that the depredator was dis- 
covered by means of a spring gun, which had been set in the cemetery 
of St. Parnasse. One night it went off, and the watchers rushed to the 
spot, just in time to see a dark figure in a military cloak leap over 
the wall and disappear in the darkness, but not without leaving 
traces behind; there were marks of blood and a fragment of blue 
cloth, and these were the means of bringing the guilt home to 
Bertrand. 

He was an officer in the 1st Infantry regiment ; and when he was 
cured of his wound, he was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment. He said that the madness suddenly came 
upon him one day when, walking in a cemetery, he saw a grave not 
yet filled in, and a spade near at hand. He soon dragged the corpse 
out and hacked .it about with the spade. After this he visited the 
cemeteries at night, and dug up various corpses, principally women 
and little girls, and mutilated them in a horrible manner, some he 
chopped up with the spade, others he ripped and tore with his teeth and 
nails, rending the flesh from the bones. Sometimes he tore the mouth. 
open, and rent the face back to the ears; he opened the stomachs, 
pulled off the limbs, and scattering the pieces around, rolled among 
the fragments. He used to dig up the bodies of men also, but never 
felt any inclination to mutilate them; it was female corpses he used 
to delight in rending. 

It was excess in drinking that first brought on this horrible mad- 
ness, and after these accesses of diabolical ghoulishness he would 
fall into fits of utter exhaustion and helplessness, when, after crawl- 
ing to some place of concealment he would lie prone on the ground 
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for hours, no matter what the weather might be, unable to stir or 
rise. It is not stated whether he went on with his ghoul’s work 
after he was liberated from the year’s imprisonment to which he was 
sentenced. 

Bertrand’s case shows how the brute still underlies the polish of 
civilization. He was not accounted mad, yet these fits of cannibalism 
must have been due to some form of insanity, and he seemed totally 
unable to control his dreadful appetite. 

Somehow, much more horrible interest appears to centre on these 
nineteenth-century miscreants, such as Bertrand and Swiatek, than on 
those of former and remoter ages. There might have been exaggera- 
tion and mis-statements about the ancient men-beasts, but there 
could be none about their modern prototypes. 

Ghouls and vampires have some connection with lycanthropists, for 
they were supposed in the daytime to be able to turn themselves into 
wolves or hyenas, while on moonlight nights they would steal among 
the tombs, and burrowing into them with their long nails, they dis- 
interred the bodies of the dead ere the first streak of dawn compelled 
them to retire from their unhallowed feast. 

To such an extent did the fear of ghouls extend in Brittany, that 
it was customary to keep lamps burning during the night in church- 
yards, so that the witches might be deterred from venturing, under 
cover of darkness, to violate the graves. It was supposed that 
troops of female ghouls used to appear upon battlefields unearthing 
the hastily buried bodies of the soldiers and devouring the flesh oft 
their bones. 

That the belief in vampires is not extinct in the present day, the 
following, which appeared in the Standard of May 11th, 1893, will 
show. ‘‘Eleven peasants in the Polish village of Muszina, in 


. Galicia, actuated by a superstition that the recent frosts were the 


work of a vampire which had entered into an old man who had 
lately been buried, opened the grave, beheaded the body, and 
pierced the heart with a stake. They were all arrested.” 

There was a very ghastly idea in Normandy, that the /oup-garou 
was sometimes a metamorphosis forced upon the body of a damned 
person, who, after being tormented in his grave, worked his way out 
of it. It was supposed that he first devoured the cerecloth which 
enveloped his face, then his moans and muffled howls rang from the 
tomb through the gloom of night, the earth of the grave began to 
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heave, and at last, having torn his way up, with a scream, surrounded 
by a phosphorescent glare, and exhaling a fcetid odour, he burst 
away as a wolf. 

Sometimes the transformed was supposed to be a white dog that 
haunted churchyards. With regard to this latter superstition, at this 
day in some country places in England, the farmers hold white 
animals to be unlucky, and will not choose white horses, cats or 
dogs, and consider it an omen of misfortune if they come across a 
white hare or rabbit. Some two or three years ago the writer was 
in Devonshire, and near the place where he took up his temporary 
abode was a very picturesque-looking churchyard. One moonlight 
evening, all unconscious of there being-anything unusual in it, he 
announced his intention of sitting there for an hour or so before 
turning in, there being a magnificent view over a long stretch of sea, 
the church being built on the edge of the cliff. The landlady, a 
prosaic enough looking old woman, one would think, threw up her 
hands in protestation. 

‘You surely wouldn’t do anything so rash, sir,” she said. 

‘Why not?” ; 

‘« Because,”” and she lowered her voice to an awed whisper, ‘“ it’s 
haunted.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s haunted by the ghost of ——’”’ 

Oh! shades of wehr-wolves, loups-garoux, bear-men or other 
ferocious creatures, shiver in your graves and hide your diminished 
heads before the terrible monster the landlady’s imagination conjured 
up. This evil thing that had the power to work untold harm was 
nothing more nor less than the ghost of a ‘‘ white rabbit.” 

This was too much for the writer’s risible nerves, and he disgusted 
the landlady, not only by a peal of laughter, but also by making a 
point of going every night during the remainder of his stay to the 
haunted churchyard. It is needless to add that the formidable ghost 
never gratified him by making its appearance. 

The earliest mention of wehr-wolves is to be found among the 
traditions and in the mythology of the Scandinavians. The wolf is 
frequently mentioned in the Edda. There is Fenris, the offspring 
of Loki, the Evil Principle, an enormous and appalling wolf. The 
ancient Scandinavians believed that he will continue to cause great 
mischief to humanity until the Last Day, when, after a fearful come 
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bat, he will devour Odin; not content with this, he will devour the 
sun, but will in his turn, be killed by Vidar. 

There are also two wolves, one of which pursues the sun, and the 
other the moon, and one day both these orbs will be caught and 
devoured by them ; probably one of these is confounded with Fenris, 
for two wolves would scarcely devour one sun, unless they divided it 
in halves. 

Of the origin of these wolves the Edda tells that “‘a hag dwells in 
a wood to the east of Midgard, this is called J’arnvid, or the Iron 
Wood, and is the abode of a race of witches called J’arnvidjur. 

This old hag is the mother of many gigantic sons, who are all of 
them wolf-shaped. The most formidable of these is named Mana- 
garm ; he will be filled with the life-blood of men who draw near their 
end, and will swallow up the moon, and stain the heavens and the earth 
with blood. Then shall the sun grow dim (preparatory to being 
devoured) and the winds howl tumultuously to and fro. The snow 
will fall from the four corners of the world. The stars will vanish 
from the heavens. The tottering mountains will crumble to pieces ; 
the sea will rush upon the land; and the great serpent, advancing to 
the shore will inundate the air and water with floods of venom. 
Then will follow “the twilight of the Gods ’’—the end of the world. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that that apocryphal 
monster, the dragon, was by many affirmed to be the offspring of an 
eagle and a she-wolf. An old writer declared that “the dragon had 
the beake and wings of an eagle, a serpente’s taile, the feete of 
a wolfe, and a skin speckled and partie-coloured like a serpente.” 
He adds the following extraordinary statement, *‘ Neither can it open 
the eyelids, and it liveth in caves.” 

Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsal, and Metropolitan of Sweden 
in the sixteenth century, wrote a great deal on the subject of wehr- 
wolves. He relates, that in the northern parts, at Christmas, there 
is a great gathering of these men-wolves, who, during the night, rage 
with such fierceness against mankind, for they are much more 
savage than natural wolves, that the inhabitants suffer infinite 
miseries. They attack houses, break open doors, destroy the inmates, 
and going to the cellars, drink amazing quantities of ale and mead, 
leaving the empty barrels heaped one on another. Somewhere in 
those wild northern regions, there was once a wall, belonging to a 
castle which had been destroyed; and here the wehr-wolves were 
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wont to assemble at a given time and exercise themselves in trying 


to leap over the wall. The fat ones that could not succeed were 


flogged by their captains. Olaus asserts that great men and mem- 
bers of the chief nobility of the land belonged to this ‘singular 
comfraternity. The change was effected by mumbling certain words 


nd drinking a cup of ale to a man-wolf. It was necessary that 
the transformation should take place in some secret cellar or private 





wood, and the wehr-wolves could change to and fro as often as they 
pleased. It was not always, however, that the man-wolf could 
change his shape in time to save his life. 

There is a story told of a Russian Archduke, who seized a sorcerer, 
named Lycaon (perhaps a descendant of the Arcadian king), and 
commanded him to change himself into a wolf. The enchanter 
obeyed; not thinking of treachery, he crouched down, muttering 
incantations, and straightway became a wolf, with glaring eyes, 
grinning jaws, and raging so fearfully that the keepers could scarcely 
hold him. By way of having a little sport, the Archduke set two 
ferocious hounds upon him, and the unfortunate Lycaon was torn to 
Pieces before he could resume his human form. 

Some of the lycanthropists felt no uneasiness during the change, 
but others were afflicted with great pain and horror, while the hair 
was breaking out of their skin even before they were thoroughly 
changed. 

Some could change themselves whenever they wished, others were 
transformed twice a year, at Christmas and Midsummer, at which 
times they grew, savage, and were seized with a desire to converse 
with wolves in the woods. Many of these wehr-wolves bore marks 
of wounds and scars on their faces and bodies which had been 
inflicted on them by dogs or men when in their lupine form. 

Wehr-wolves were distinguished from natural wolves by having 
no tails, and by their eyes ; for these latter never changed, they were 
always human. The salve, which in some places was supposed to 
work the change, was composed of gruesome ingredients, in which 
the fat of newly-born strangled infants, the marrow of malefactors 
collected at the foot of the gibbet, the blood of bats, toads and owls, 
the grease of sows, wolves and weasels, mixed with belladonna, 
aconite, parsley, poppy, hemlock, combined with various other 
noxious ingredients, and must have formed a delectable compound. 

That lycanthropy was known as a disease is evident, from some 
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of the old writers speaking of it: ‘‘ The infected,” says one of them, 
“imitate wolves, and think themselves such, leaping out of their 
beds and running wild about the fields at night, worrying the flocks, 
and snarling like a dog. They lurk about the sepulchres by day 
with pale looks, hollow eyes, thirsty tongues, and exulcerated bodies. 
They have a black, ugly and fearful look.” 

It is supposed that Nebuchadnezzar was attacked with this kind 
of madness when he grovelled about on all fours and ate grass like 
the beasts. 

So late as the reign of James the First, an Englishman, Bishop. 
Hall, travelling in Germany, related that he went through a certain 
‘wood that was haunted, not only by freebooters, but by wolves and 
witches (although these last are oft-times but one). He saw there a 
boy, half of whose face had been devoured by a witch-wolf, yet so. 
as that the ear was rather cut than bitten off. 

At Limburgh the Bishop saw one of these creatures executed; the 
wretched woman was put on the wheel, and confessed in her tor- 
tures that she had devoured two-and-forty children in her wolf-form. 

Other authorities state that wehr-wolves were always at enmity 
with witches. There is a tale told of a countryman who put up. 
at the house of a jovial bailiff, drank too much, and was left to 
have his sleep out on the floor. The next morning, a horse was 
found dead in the paddock, cut in two with a scythe. In answer to: 
questions, the guest admitted that he was a wehr-wolf, and that he 
had hunted a witch about the field. She had taken refuge under the 
horse, and in aiming at her he had unintentionally divided the animal 
in halves. 





PART II. 


Many are the stories related of wehr-wolves ; but they differ some- 
what according to the locality from which they come. Thus, there 
are many versions of the following. 

A nobleman was travelling with his retainers ; and one night they 
found themselves in a thick wood, far from all human habitations. 
They were hungry, for they had no provisions with them and did 
not know what to do. One of the servants, however, told them not 
to be surprised at anything that might happen. He then went into- 
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a dark part of the forest, and presently a wolf was seen to run past, 
and soon came back with a sheep it had slain, which the company 
were very grateful for. Then the wolf went to the dark spot, and 
the servant emerged from there in his proper shape. He was a 
wehr-wolf. 

Another account says that it was a slave who turned himself into a 
wolf, but unfortunately the dogs set upon him and tore out one of 
his eyes, so that afterwards he was blind of one eye. 

Again, a tale says it was a gentleman who transformed himself 
because a lady wished to see the change, and lost his eye in con- 
sequence. 

There are numerous instances of wolves having been wounded, 
and the next day human beings being found wounded in exactly the 
same place, thus clearly demonstrating the fact that they were wehr- 
wolves. 

In one case a nobleman had a beautiful wife; whether he had tired of 
her is not stated, but the sequel looks like it, and that he took thismeans 
of getting rid of her. A friend came to stay at the castle, who went 
out hunting. On his return he informed the nobleman that a huge 
wolf had attacked him, but that he had succeeded in cutting off one 
of its forepaws which he brought home with him. On taking it out 
of the cloth in which he had wrapped it, he was horrified to see, not 
a wolf’s paw, but a delicate white hand, having jewels on the fingers. 
The nobleman instantly recognised the rings as his wife’s. Going 
to her room he found her looking very ill and carefully keeping her 
right hand covered up. Insisting on seeing it, he soon discovered 
the bleeding wrist, and knew for certain that his wife was a wehr- 
wolf. This unfortunate lady was tried and executed, falling a 
victim to her husband’s dislike. 

In one version, a man going home in the dark was attacked by a 
wolf, but managed to cut off a paw, which, on reaching his house, 
he found was a human hand. In a day or two he discovered that a 
young man of his acquaintance had lost his right hand that very 
night, which was proof-positive that he was the wehr-wolf who had 
attacked him. 

There isa story related that a nobleman travelling with his servants 
in some part of France came upon an old beggar-man who was toiling 
along under a heavy wallet. One of the servants good naturedly 
offered to carry it, an offer which was accepted. The man felt 
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curious to know what was in the bag, and opening it saw a wolf 
skin. A desire to put it on came over him, and doing so, he was 
instantly transformed into a wolf, and rushed about snarling and 
howling, and trying to attack everyone near him. The dogs had to 
be set on him, and he only succeeded in getting out of the wolf skin 
with his life, having received several wounds from the dogs. This 
man averred that the nature of a wolf seemed to come upon him 
with its skin, and he had a desire to rend anyone he could seize. 
Of course they looked at once for the original owner of the skin, the 
beggar, but the old loup-garou had disappeared and never came to 
claim his property. 

In different countries these metamorphoses were effected by 
different means. A Swedish tradition relates that a cottager named 
Lasse, having gone into the forest to fell a tree, neglected to cross 
himself and say his Paternoster. By this neglect a troll was enabled 
to change him into a wolf. His wife, who mourned his loss for many 
years, was told by a beggar-woman, to whom she had been kind, 
that she would see her husband again as he was not dead, but roam- 
ing the forest as a wolf. That very evening, as she was in her 
pantry putting away a joint of meat, a wolf put its paws on the 
window-sill, and looked sorrowfully at her. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, “if 
I knew that thou wert my husband, I would give thee this meat.” 
At that instant the wolf skin fell off, and her husband stood before 
her in the same old clothes which he had on on the day of his dis- 
appearance. 

In parts of Germany, those who wished to become wehr-wolves, 
obtained the power by drinking a nauseous draught from the hands 
of one already initiated. 

In France, usually, the change was made by rubbing with some 
unguent, generaily of demoniacal origin. Others asserted that wolf 
skins given them by devils, had the quality of transforming those 
who put them on into ferocious animals themselves. 

Mostly the loup-garou was able to re-transform himself back into 
his human shape at his own will by such expedients as plunging into 
water, rolling over and over in the dew, or resuming his clothes, 
which were usually hidden in some thicket while the wehr-wolves 
were on their runs; but there were cases where the victims were 
unable to escape from their lupine form for periods ranging from a 
month to seven years. These were generally victims of the hatred 
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of relatives who took this method of punishing those who were 
obnoxious to them. 

It was said that jilted mistresses and deserted wives used to bribe 
witches t'o turn their faithless swains or husbands into wolves for 
the term of seven years. These wolves, however, were not credited 
with a taste for human flesh. 

Some of those who were executed as lycanthropists, declared in 
their confessions, that no sooner had they put on the wolf-skin 
received from a demon, than their whole nature seemed to change. 
Their teeth felt on edge to bite and rend, the bloodthirst awoke in 
them, and they would dart forth from hut or brake or thicket, where- 
ever, in fact, the metamorphoses had taken place, and traverse 
meadows, forests, plains and marshes, howling in a frightful manner 
until they met a victim, when they would rend him with teeth and 
claws, preparatory to making a meal of him. In great fear were 
these wehr-wolves held, and terrible tales were told of them and the 
bloody scenes and unhallowed deeds that were supposed to be 
enacted in their nocturnal haunts. 

Real wolves in severe winters have been known to come into 
villages and kill children, and cases have been heard of, when 
terribly pressed by hunger, their invading burial grounds, and dis- 
interring the dead, and occasionally, perhaps, their depredations have 
been put down wrongfully to some unfortunate being suspected of 
being a loup-garou; but unfortunatly there was only too much truth 
in the stories told of some of these human wolves and their pro- 
pensities for cannibalism. 

These insane creatures actually believed that they turned into 
wolves, though no trustworthy person had ever seen the trans- 


formation. Some of them ran about on all-fours, and devoured 


with eagerness any offal that came in their way. 
As with witchcraft, so with lycanthropy. 
When the persecution against wehr-wolves was disconnected and 


fitful, isolated cases only were heard of; but when, towards the end 


of the sixteenth century, something like a crusade was preached, and 
priestly anathemas were hurled against it, lycanthropy alarmingly 


increased. Nothing else being talked about, hundreds of weak 
‘heads were turned, silly persons accused themselves of the crime and 


-attempted.to play wolf, though somehow or other they could never 
manage the transformation to the satisfaction of their neighbours. 
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Not to be done however, some of them got over this difficulty by 
asserting that they wore their bristles inside their skin. 

The folly and ignorance of our ancestors in those days must have 
been prodigious. Look at the scientific treatises they wrote to prove 
witchcraft true, and now this palpable lie took in these same learned 
persons, and a very animated discussion ensued upon the why and 
the wherefore of this extraordinary fact. The savants, with their 
usual discernment propounded a great many ingenious theories to 
account for so remarkable a circumstance, theories which satisfied 
everybody, except those who had counter-theories of their own. It 
must have been an edifying sight, these grave and reverend seignors, 
explaining to their own and everybody else’s satisfaction how it was 
that the bristles of the invisible wolf-pelts could be worn under the 
human skin, 

In 1598, a tailor of Chalons was sentenced to be burned alive for 
lycanthropy. He used to decoy children into his shop, or waylay 
them in the woods at dusk. After tearing them with his teeth and 
killing them, he dressed their flesh like ordinary meat, and devoured 
it with great relish. A cask full of bones was found in his house, 
but the number of his victims is unknown. 

Peter Bourgot, a shepherd of Besangon, having lost his sheep in 
a storm, recovered them by the aid of the devil, whom he agreed to 
serve, and was transformed into a wolf by being smeared with a 
salve. He confessed that he had often killed and eaten children and 
ven grown persons. On one of his raids, a boy whom he attacked 
screamed so loudly that he was obliged to return to his clothes, 
and smear himself again in order to escape detection. 

One Roulet was a wretched beggar, whose idiotic mind was com- 
pletely mastered by his cannibal appetite. The first knowledge of 
his depraved taste was obtained by some countrymen, who, while 
passing a wild and lonely spot near Caude, found the mutilated 
corpse of a boy of fifteen. On their approach, two wolves which had 
been rending the body ran off. Following their tracks, the men 
came upon a half-naked man crouching in the bushes. His hair and 
beard were long and straggling, and his nails, which were the length 
of claws, were clotted with blood and shreds of human flesh. Roulet 
acknowledged that he had killed the boy, and would have devoured 
the body completely had it not been for the arrival of the men. He 
said, at his trial, that he transformed himself into a wolf by 
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using an ointment his parents had given him; and added, that the 
wolves that had been seen leaving the corpse were his brother and 
cousin. There is do doubt this man killed and eat several children, 
under the belief that he was a wolf. He was sentenced to death, 
but afterwards placed in a madhouse. 

Another lycanthropist, Jacques Raollet, was a native of Maumus- 
son, near Nantes. His hair floated over his shoulders like a mane, 
his eyes were buried in his head, his brows knit, his nails excessively 
long, and he smelt so strong that nobody cared to go near him. 
This wehr-wolf had a propensity for which a good many persons, 
instead of finding fault with him, would applaud him in the present 
day; he confessed that it was a frequent custom of his to devour 
lawyers, bailiffs and others of the same sort, though he avowed that 
their flesh was so tough that he could never digest it. 

Raollet was captured by the aid of dogs. During his examina- 
tion he asked a gentleman who was present if he did not remember 
once to have discharged his arquebuss at three wolves, 

The gentleman, a noted sportsman, admitted that he had done so, 
upon which Raollet declared that he was one of those wolves, and if 
they had not been put to flight by the peppering they had received 
on that occasion they would have devoured a woman who was 
working in a field close by. He was condemned to death by the 
Parliament of Angers and was burned at the stake. 

Though wolves were the principal animals into which men were 
supposed to be transformed, there were stories of other metamor- 
phoses into bears, ‘cats and hares. According to one tale a man 
was cleaving wood in his courtyard, when he was suddenly attacked 
by three very large and ferocious cats. He defended himself by his 
prayers and his axe, and finally drove off the animals, who were con- 
siderably the worse for the combat. What was the man’s astonish- 
ment shortly afterwards to be hauled before a magistrate on the 
charge of grievously wounding three honourable matrons. The 
ferocious cats were ladies of high rank, the affair was hushed up, and 
the man was dismissed under a strict injunction to secrecy on forfeit 
of his life. 

In 1661, in Poland, in the forest of Lithuania, some huntsmen 
perceived a great many bears together, and in the midst of them two 
of small size, which exhibited some affinity to the human shape. 
Their curiosity excited, the men with considerable difficulty, for the 
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creature defended itself with its teeth and claws, managed to capture 
one of these small bears. It ran about on all fours, the skin and 
hair were white, the limbs well proportioned and strong, the visage 
fair and the eyes blue, but the creature could not speak, and its in- 
clinations were altogether brutish. It- appeared to be about nine 
years old. This bear-child was shown to the king and queen. It 
was christened by an archbishop in the name of Joseph Ursin, the 
Queen of Poland standing godmother, and the French Ambassador, 
godfather. . Attempts were made to tame Joseph, but with not much 
success. He could not be taught to speak, though there was no 
apparent defect in his tongue; nor could he be induced to throw aside 
his fierceness, or to wear clothes or shoes, or anything on his head ; 
however, he learned to walk upright on his feet and go where he was. 
bidden. He liked raw flesh. Sometimes he would steal to the 
woods and there suck the sap from the trees after he had torn off the 
bark with his nails. 

One day it was observed that he being in a wood when a bear 
had killed two men, that ferocious beast came to him, and instead of 
harming him, fondled him and licked his face and body. 

Whether this creature was really a human child stolen by bears 
in its infancy, is not stated, nor what eventually became of him. 

There have been accounts too, but whether trustworthy or not, it 
is impossible to say, of baboons carrying off children and bringing 
them up with their own young, and these children grew up 
with all the characteristics of their baboon foster parents save that 
their skins were not hairy. When found and taken back to their 
rightful place among men, they pined, were miserable, and seized 
the first opportunity of returning to the haunts of the wild men of 
the woods whose natures seemed to bein affinity with their own. 

It is also said that Romulus and Remus have had modern counter- 
parts. A case occurred in Oude not many years ago. 

This story is vouched for as being absolutely true. It was some- 
where about 1840 that a child of eighteen months old was missed by 
its parents. It was supposed that wolves had devoured it. About 
seven years after a man shooting in the jungle saw a she-wolf with 
several cubs, one of these had the appearance of a boy running 
about on all fours. With considerable difficulty he captured it, for 
.the she-wolf showed fight. The animal snarled and growled like a 

-wolf, and tried to bite its captor. .It was exhibited at Lucknow and 
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caused considerable sensation. It was eventually handed over to 
one of the authorities (an English officer) who had a cage made for 
it, as it was dangerous to let it loose. None doubted that it was a 
human being, though it never stood erect, or uttered any sound save 
a growl or hoarse bark. It would only eat raw flesh, and when 
clothes were made for it, it tore them to pieces. A rank wolfish 
smell issued from the pores of its skin, which was covered with thin 
short hair. Among the crowds who came to see the monster was the 
woman who had lost the child seven years before. To her horror she 
discovered by certain marks upon it that it was her own missing 
offspring. Every effort was made to tame him but without effect. 
He pined away and died in about a year after his capture. 

In 1849 at the little hamlet of Polomyja, in Austrian Galicia, a 
white-bearded venerable man might have been seen sitting at the 
porch of a church asking alms of the poor wood-cutters who made 
up the population. This beggar, whose name was Swiatek, eked 
out his subsistence by the charity of the villagers and the sale of 
small pinchbeck ornaments and beads. Several children disappeared 
about this time, but nobody connected their disappearance with the 
venerable looking Swiatek, and as the wolves happened to be parti- 
cularly ravenous that winter, it was supposed they had eaten them, 
and the exasperated villagers killed several. But a horrible discovery 
was made in the following May. An innkeeper lost two ducks and 
suspected Swiatek of being the thief. To satisfy himself he went to 
the beggar’s cottage. The smell of roasted meat which greeted his 
nostrils when he entered confirmed his suspicions. As he threw 
open the door he saw the beggar hide something under his long robe. 
The innkeeper at once seized Swiatek by the throat and charged him 
with the theft, when, to his horror, he saw the head of a girl of 
fourteen drop from beneath the pauper’s clothes. 

He called the neighbours, and the old beggar, his wife, his daughter 
aged sixteen, and his son, aged five, were locked up. The hut was 
then thoroughly examined, and the mutilated remains of the poor 
girl were discovered, part being cooked. At his trial Swiatek stated 
that he and his family had eaten six persons. His children, how- 
ever, declared that the number was much larger, and this testimony 
was confirmed by the discovery in the hut of fourteen different 
suits of clothes. For three years Swiatek had been indulging in 
this horrible propensity, which had suddenly sprung into existence 
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by the following circumstance :—In 1846 he found amid the charred 
ruins of a Jewish tavern, the half-roasted corpse of its proprietor, 
who had perished in the flames. The half-starved beggar could not 
resist the desire to taste it, and having done so, the unnatural 
craving impelled him to gratify his depraved appetite by murder. 
The indignation against him was so great that he would have been 
torn in pieces by the populace only he anticipated their vengeance 
by hanging himself the first night of his confinement from the bars 
of the prison-window. 

There is a romantic Breton story of a nobleman who used to 
transform himself. 

His wife discovered his secret, and possessed herself of his clothes 
while he was in the lupine state, thus preventing him from returning 
to his proper form. She then married a lover, and Bisclavaret 
lurked miserably in woods, longing in vain to shake off the brutish 


“semblance that imprisoned him. 


The king hunting one day pursued the man-wolf, and at last ran 
him down. He was about to kill the animal, when it seized his 
stirrup and appeared to implore his protection, 

The king, greatly astonished, had him taken to court, where he 
became a great favourite, his manners were so gentle and dog-like. 

But one day his faithless wife’s husband came to court, when 
Bisclavaret jumped savagely upon him and nearly killed him before 
he could be rescued by the attendants. Again the same thing 
happened, but on the faithless dame herself appearing Bisclavaret 
seized upon her and tore her nose from her face. 

This incensed the king greatly, and he would have put the wolf to 
death, when an aged counsellor perceiving some mystery, advised 
that the lady and the knight should be imprisoned until the truth 
should be extorted from them. 

This was done and Bisclavaret’s clothes being restored to him, he 
became a comely gentleman, who was taken into high favour. The 
wicked wife and her companion were banished from the land. 

Instances might be multiplied by the score, but enough has been 
said to show that while wehr-wolves were a myth built up by super- 
stition, Lycanthropy, or wolf-madness was no myth, but a dread 
and appalling reality. 

















G@he Adventures of a Novel, 


By GEORGE LAMBERT. 


Author of “THE Power or Gotp,” etc., etc. 


I am a “poure persone of a toune,”’ and that in one particular, 
in the sense intended by Chaucer; for my ‘“town”—as the 
villagers call the agglomeration of tumble-down cottages which 
surrounds our church—is only a village after all, and a dirty 
and evil-smelling village to boot. And as I come up to the 
old poet’s description in this one particular, I certainly answer 
to that description in the other, for I am poor indeed. The all- 
devouring monster, Agricultural Depression, has got me in a tight 
and most uncomfortable grip; and how, in the face of a steadily 
falling tithe, to maintain myself and the hostages I have given to 
fortune in the pleasing shapes of a wife and several olive-branches, 
this is, indeed, a problem not easy of solution. 

Things had been going on from bad to worse with us for some time, 

and the future was looking very dark indeed, when, one winter 
evening as we were sitting together by the fire, a way out of our 
difficulties—a very forlorn hope, as I thought—occurred to my wife. 
_ “Tf you could only do something to earn a little money; ” she 
said with a sigh, ‘‘do you know,” she went on after a pause, and with 
some hesitation, ‘‘ I have been thinking—now, don’t cry out at me! 
—why should not you write a novel?” 

“I!” I exclaimed in much astonishment, ‘‘I write a book, a 
novel? Why, what on earth——?” 

‘“Yes, why should you not? Look at the enormous sums 
Anthony Trollope and Mr. Payn have made—in those books of 
theirs you have been reading to me, I mean——” 

“My dear,” said I, with a grim smile, “I am afraid there is not 
much of the Trollope or Payn in me.” 

_ Nonsense, Edward,” said, she, ‘‘I am sure your sermons are 
beautiful ; there is an easy flow of words in them——” 

‘“‘ Which effectually sends the farmers to sleep every Sunday, as I 
can both see and hear ; it is one thing to be able to write a decent 
sermon, but it is quite another thing to be able to write a novel.” 
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But my wife was not to be convinced that her husband was not a 
heaven-born genius. When once she has got an idea into her head 
it is a difficult matter to get that idea out again, and, in short—so 
eager was she—the very next day I was seated in my study, with 
due provision of pen, ink and paper, the door was softly shut by 
my wife, I heard her enjoining the strictest of quiet upon the tribe of 
infants, who were soon banished to a remote part of the gardens, and 
a solemn silence settled down upon the house. And thus it was that 
my first novel—whose adventures I propose to relate—had its birth. 
Of the throes and agonies I went through in seeking for inspiration 
I will say nothing; it is enough to say that a few days of mental 
exercise, of a somewhat severe order, in sooth, left me with some sort 
of a plot sketched out in a fair handwriting upon a sheet of foolscap 
—ominous name !—and with this before me as a guide, and grim 
necessity as a sharp enough spur, I buckled-to and wrestled with 
my task. At first the wheels of my chariot drove somewhat heavily, 
and showed a painful aptitude for sticking in the mud; time after 
time I made up my mind to leave it alone, for the thing seemed im- 
possible; but my dear wife encouraged me with—too partial, I fear 
—-praise, and I put my shoulder to the wheel and heaved the cum- 
brous machine again and again, under her cheering auspices, out of 
various deep and apparently hopeless ruts. As time went on I 
became more and more engrossed in my task—/ask, do I call it ?~-it 
soon became a keen pleasure to me; I was interested in my charac- 
ters, and the story seemed to flow on with a smoothness which I 
trusted was not to have the somnolent effect of my Sunday dis- 
courses. I now looked forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
quiet evening hour when, night after night, ensconced in a com- 
fortable chair, and with an extra candle at my elbow, I declaimed 
the periods, and the conversations, the fruits of the day’s penning. 

At last the book was finished, and, encouraged by my wife’s en- 
thusiastic appreciation, one winter’s morning I set out, high in hopes, 
for London, there to dispose—as I fondly hoped—of my precious 
MSS., and thence to return with a handsome peculium, and all its 
attendant comforts, and easements. I have a brother, a fairly pro- 
sperous solicitor in London, and that night saw me in his warm and 
well-lighted dining-room ; the ladies of his family had left us, and 
we had drawn up our chairs to the fire. 

‘‘ Glad to see you old man,” said he, nodding to me, and taking a 
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sip from his glass of Port, “fill up your glass. And what brings 
you to London Town?” 

‘‘ Well,” said I with the ingenuous blush of the neophyte, “the 
fact is, I have written a novel, and——” 

‘* You / written a novel! Good Heavens!” was the not very 
encouraging reception my item of intelligence met with; then seeing, 
I suppose, the hurt look on my face, ‘I beg your pardon, Ted,” he 
said, ‘‘and upon my word, I don’t see why you should zo write a 
novel. What is it all about, eh? What’s the title of it ? ” 

“ It is called ‘ Amery’s Cot,’ and it is a—well, I hardly know how 
to describe it exactly—a country tale, don’t you know; it would 
take some time to tell you the plot, but——’”’ 

“Oh, never mind, old fellow,” interrupted my brother with a 
suspicious hastiness, “‘ a regular three-volumer ; introduction in the 
first, death and despair in the second, and live happy ever after in 
the third volume, eh?” and he laughed as he spoke. I confess I 
was somewhat annoyed at the flippant way in which he treated the 
result of my labours, but, to tellthe truth, his words did, in a certain 
measure, describe the book, so I simply nodded. 

‘* And you have come up to get rid of it I suppose ?”’ he went on, 
**not a very easy process, Ted. Mind, I am not saying anything 
against your book; but there are so many in the field, market’s 
glutted, you know. Still, I think I can give you a helping hand; 
for, luckily, one of our big publishers is a client of mine, and I will 
give you a letter of introduction to him.” 

This was a piece of good fortune I had not expected, and I 
warmly thanked my brother for his kindness. 

The next morning, armed with minute directions from my brother, 
with his letter of introduction in my breast pocket, and the MSS. 
carefully, if rudely, bound by my wife, in a hand-bag, I was making 
my way towards St. Paul’s, under whose shadow were the offices of 
my brother’s clients, Messrs. A. and T. Smallbridge, Publishers. 
Having seen the name of the firm very frequently displayed upon 
volumes of divers sorts and kinds, and knowing from this frequency 
that they must be doing an enormous business, I, not unnaturally, 
imagined that the business must be transacted in some such a 
palatial edifice as I had noticed on my way. I was disappointed, for 
Messrs. Smallbridge’s establishment was a mean-looking hones in 
a narrow, dark, and dirty court. 
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‘‘ Want to see the firm? ” said a young man, with a putty-coloured 
face, fuzzy and disordered hair, and a general aspect of grime, to 
whom I gave my card, and my brother’s letter, “I think Mr. Arthur 
is in, take a seat, please ;” and he ran upstairs, leaving me to wait 
and look around me. This outer office was a large apartment, and, 
though it was broad daylight, was lighted with gas jets, for the nar- 
rowness of the court effectually kept out the light, and made this artifi- 
cial illumination a necessity; the big chamber had a counter circling 
round it, and on this counter, and on shelves, chairs, and even on 
the stairs up which the clerk had sped, and on the very floor itself, 
were countless numbers of volumes of all sizes, shapes, and hues. 
1 was thinking how much I should enjoy a rummage in such a 
literary treasure-house, when the putty-faced one came down the 
stairs at a run, and pointing upwards, “ First floor, first door to the 
left,” he said, and immediately turned to the counter, and began to 
sort out some books as if further comment were superfluous. 

Taking his hint, I proceeded at a more decorous pace than his, to 
climb the stairs, and soon found myself opposite a door, half wood, 
and half ground glass, and with “ Private” inscribed in large letters 
upon the upper and the glass half. 

‘“‘Come in,” said a muffled voice in answer to my modest knock ; 
and I was soon seated in the dusty little den, with its scanty and 
dilapidated furnishings, where the great Mr. Arthur Smallbridge 
transacted his business affairs. 

“Er you want to consult me as to a —— novel (looking at 
my brother’s letter) Mr. Leadham; I shall be glad to give you any 
assistance in my power. What have you done?” he asked, throwing 
the letter on the table and settling himself in his chair. 

‘“Done ?”’ said I, in some astonishment. 

* Published, I mean,” he said, with a smile, ‘“‘ what have you 
written?” 

‘‘Oh, I understand,” said I, ‘I have not published anything before.” 

‘‘ Then this is the first novel,” said he; ‘I am afraid I cannot give 
you any very great encouragement, Mr. Leadham; there are so 
many new-comers in the market, and unless your book is of ex- 
traordinary merit, you will find it very difficult to get a publisher to 
undertake the risk, very difficult.” 

I suppose I must have looked rather downcast at this for his next 
remarks were a little more reassuring. 
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‘* All the same,” he said, ‘‘ you come to us with an excellent intro- 
duction, and we will do the best we can for you. I see,” and here 
he smiled again, “you have the MSS. with you”—for indeed I 
had taken it out of the bag downstairs, and was holding the formid- 
able package in my lap—‘‘and if you will leave it with us, our 
reader shall look it over. As a rule we are obliged to keep the 
MSS. of unknown authors for some time, but we will put yours in 
hand at once; and if you will come to me at the end of the week— 
say on Saturday morning—I hope we shall be able to make you an 
offer. Good morning,” and with that he took my precious MSS. 
from me, and bowed me out. 

Never surely did a week pass so slowly, for although my relatives 
did their best to amuse me, I was always thinking of my book, and 
counting the hours until its fate should be decided one way or the 
other. However, at last the fateful Saturday came round, and 
though cheered with kindly good wishes, I made my way in astate of 
trembling anxiety to the now familiar offices of Messrs. A. and T. 
Smallbridge. Once more I mounted the stairs and found myself 
seated opposite the publisher. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Leadham,” he said with a pleasant smile on his round 
and rubricund face, for he was a stout and tubby little man, and 
looked more like a cheesemonger than what was my idea a publisher 
should be, ‘‘ we have had your book reported on, and I am glad to 
tell you our reader advises us to undertake it.” 

Here I experienced a joyful thrill. It was, however, a fleeting 
emotion, for his hext sentences cast me down again, and filled me 
with dismay. 

*‘ You do not, of course,” he went on, “‘ expect to publish a first 
novel without having to take some share in the risk ; our usual terms 


with beginners are a third share of the risks, and a third share of 


the profits, if any.” 

‘“‘ What would the third of the expense amount to?” I asked with 
a sinking heart. 

‘“* We propose to publish your book in the two shilling form; there 
is not much chance for a three volume novel now, and the third share 
of the expense would come to about seventy-five pounds.” 

‘“‘ Seventy-five pounds!” I exclaimed aghast, ‘“‘ then I am afraid 
my poor book will never appear in print, for I certainly cannot find 
such a large sum of money.” 
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“‘ Well, sir,” said the publisher, though not unkindly, “that is, of 
course, for you to judge; if you have confidence in yourself, it is not 
a very large sum to risk, and I fear you will not get better terms.” 

‘“‘T am afraid it is hopeless,” said I in despair. 

“‘T should be glad to do anything to help you,” he said, ‘‘ those 
are our terms, but it is just possible you may find another firm more 
amenable. Shilston and Lawley are a young firm; very pushing 
man is Lawley, he was with us for years, and if you like I will 
give you a letter to him.” 

I expressed my warm thanks, and eagerly embraced his kind 
offer; and ina few minutes I was out in the streets again, on my 
way to Messrs. Shilston and Lawley’s offices, which were not very 
far from Covent Garden. 

Of course this opening of my eyes as to the value of so many 
month’s hard labour was not a pleasant operation, and I was 
bitterly disappointed. Seventy-five pounds! Why seventy-five 
shillings would have been a risk I should have hesitated at. I had 
fondly imagined I should leave the Messrs. Smallbridge’s premises 
with a comfortable cheque in my pocket-book, and here I was out 
in the street, hustled about by the busy populace, in a bewildered 
frame of mind, and with the now distasteful packet of MSS. under 
my arm. However, as I walked up Holborn, I gradually recovered 
my spirits ; they had been willing to take the book, their experienced 
reader had approved of it, and that was something ; and so, though 
not very light-heartedly, I confess, I made my way westwards, and 
soon found myself outside the offices of Messrs. Shilston and Lawley. 
A thin slice of a house it was, squeezed in between a large carriage 
depot and an eating-house. 

‘“* Yes,” said the young man who came forward as I entered, and 
to whom I presented my letter and my card, “ Mr. Lawley is in, I 
will see if he is disengaged.” 

“Mr. Lawley will see you, sir,” he called out in a minute or two — 
from the stairs, and again I mounted with my MSS. under my arm, 
and was ushered into the presence of that pushing and enterprising 
Mr. Lawley, a thin weedy-looking sort of a man, with close- 
clipped, ginger-coloured hair and whiskers, ferretty eyes, and a short 
sharp way with him. 

“‘ Well, sir,” said he, pointing to a seat in his sanctum; a strong 
contrast this, by the way, to Mr. A. Smallbridge’s domain; for 
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though tiny, the little room was well-furnished; a tasteful carpet 
covered the floor, the rosewood furniture was shining with newness, 
and there was a mirror over the mantlepiece, ‘‘ Well, sir, what can 
we do for you?” 

‘‘T have written a novel, which I wish to——’ 

“Which you wish us to publish for you; so Mr. Smallbridge 
says. What have you done?” 

I explained again that this was a first attempt. 

“Hm!” he said, shaking his head, “I am afraid, unless it is 
extraordinarily good there is not much chance. What is it about?” 

‘The scene is laid in Devonshire—— ” I began. 

‘“‘ There has been a perfect avalanche of Devonshire stories lately,” 
he said, ‘‘is it funny, humorous ?” 

** Well, yes, I think I may say it is,” said I, ‘there is a certain 
flavour of humour in it.” 

‘“‘ That is a good point at any rate,” he said, ‘“‘ I can get any amount 
of sensation, and any amount of sentiment, but humour is rare, and 
humour ays. Well, sir, if you will leave your MSS. we will see 
what we can do for you. By the way you had better write your full 
address on the title-page.” 

‘“‘T am afraid, I have but a short time in London,” I said, as I 
undid the package, and wrote my name and address as he directed, 
‘“‘T must be back in Devonshire on Saturday, and if you could let me 


’ 


know——’ 

“You want us to give you our decision by the end of next 
week,” he exclaimed, and he laughed aloud, “why we have 
upwards of a hundred MSS. under consideration, and we should 
have to keep a hundred readers at that rate, and that, you know, 
would not fay,” and again he laughed, somewhat rudely, I thought, 
‘“*T can tell you our terms beforehand,” he went on, “our terms for a 
first novel are half profits.” 

‘“‘ And what should I have to pay? ”’ I asked hesitatingly. 

“Pay?” he continued; ‘‘ we don’t do business on commission, we 
take all risks.” 

‘Oh, thank you,” said I, much relieved, and, as he rose from his 
-chair, and held out his hand, I took the hint, and leaving my MSS. 
on his table, I shook hands with him, and departed. 

‘“‘ Half the profits, and none of the risks,” thought I, as I wended 
my way towards my brother’s house in Bloomsbury, “ why, that is 
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splendid!’’ and I fervently hoped that fortune would smile upon me 
and my ‘“‘ Amery’s Cot,” and that that humorous and entertaining 
novel would meet with the approval of Messrs. Shilston and Lawley, 
and appear in due time in their list of new novels. 

“Well,” said my brother that evening, summing up the result 
of my experiences as we sat over our wine after dinner, “I don’t 
think you have done badly at all, Ted; it is something for Small- 
bridge to make you an offer, thouga I think the terms are rather stiff; 
it seems a lot of money— seventy-five pounds—lI had no idea it cost so 
much to produce a yellow-back. Of course it was out of the question 
for you to risk so much money. The other fellow’s offer is a much 
better one, and I am sureI hope he will take the book; here’s good 
luck to it!’ and he solemnly filled and nearly emptied a glass of 
wine, ‘‘ and if they don’t, you need not be downhearted, there must 
be something in the book or Smallbridges would not have looked at it, 
and thereare plenty of other publishers, and you must go on trying 
till you succeed.”” A day or two afterwards I returned to my parish ; 
I found my wife, to whom I had written almost daily, in quite a 


cheerful frame of mind ; she took even a more rosy-coloured view of 


things than did my brother, and was quite convinced that Shilston 
and Lawley would publish “ Amery’s Cot,” and that her husband 
was on the highway to fame and fortune as a successful novelist. 
Urged on by her, I soon began another story, devoting my mornings. 
to my literary work and my afternoons to my clerical duties; and 
this without defrauding my parish of its proper dues, for the popula- 
tion is small, and most of the people are of a peculiarly bitter order 
of dissenters, and prefer the parson’s room to his company. The. 
postman, whose daily visit we were of old time wont to regard with 
dislike and even fear, because of the unpleasant bills he so often 
brought us, was now looked for with eager expectation, for any day 
might bring us a communication from Messrs. Shilston and Lawley; 
but in vain did I, day after day, start up from the breakfast table 
and take the letters from him myself, for the weeks went on, and 
turned into months, and still there was no news of ‘‘ Amery’s Cot.” 
‘Why don’t you write to them, Edward ? ” said my wife at last. 
“Not I, my dear,” I answered, ‘‘ you can have no idea of the in- 
dependence of that kind of people; beggars must not be choosers, 
and if I were to write, the probabilities are I should get the book 
back by return of post without note or comment.” 
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At last, and after two months and a half had passed by, the fateful 
epistle appeared in the morning’s budget; I noted it at once, and 
with trembling hands tore open the cover. The letter was written 
in a sprawling hand, and ran as follows:—‘‘ We have had your 
novel, ‘ Amery’s Cot,’ read and reported on, and we are pleased to 
be able to inform you that our reader describes the story as being 
‘bright and interesting,’’’ Here I and my wife, who was standing 
beside me, and reading—with what excitement, poor soul !—with 
me, came to the end of the page, ‘“‘ Ah! Edward, I told you so,”’ she 
exclaimed triumphantly; but alas! alas! her triumph was but 
shortlived, for this was what we found on the other side of the 
page—“ but our list is already so heavy that we do not feel disposed 
to undertake it. The MSS. will be forwarded to you.” 

I will not paint the despair that horrid ‘“‘ but” brought to two 
hopeful souls, or the sorrowful disappointment which hailed the advent 
of the rejected MSS. the next day. I had not the heart to go on 
with the new venture I was engaged upon, and for some days I 
gloomily mooned about, unable, to settle down to anything, and a 
prey to despair; it was also more than painful to me to see the 
evident efforts my poor wife made to appear cheerful under the 
bitter disappointment, and to hide the disappointment from that 
‘““ stricken deer” her husband. However, time heals all, and ina 
few days I began to take a more cheerful view of things 

Smallbridges’ reader had approved of the book, and here again was 
Shilston and Lawley’s reader giving me a favourable report ; as my 
brother said, there were plenty of other publishers untried, and the 
merits of ‘“‘ Amery’s Cot ” might yet appeal to an enlightened public. 
This time, however, I determined to send away the book without my 
wife’s knowledge, for I could not bear to see her again going through 
the anxiety and suspense of the last two months. In a kind of 
despair I determined to aim high this venture, and I secretly 
despatched the MSS., with a commendatory letter, to those high and 
potent luminaries of the publishing world the Messrs. Billington. 

Again week passed week, and not a word did I hear even to tell 
me that my package had reached that eminent firm safely; but I 
possessed my soul in patience, and settled down again to my now 
ordinary routine of literary and parochial work. 

One morning, in about six weeks time, I received a blue letter with 


a great B on the flap of the envelope. 
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“‘ Another bill, I suppose,’’ said my wife, who was watching my 
letters. ‘‘ Whose is it?” she asked with a sigh. But her sigh was 
soon turned to sounds of joyfulness, for Messrs. Billington expressed 
in the tersest of language their acceptance of ‘‘ Amery’s Cot ;” they 
offered to take all risks and expenses and to give me an honorarium 
of fifty pounds when the sale should reach to five hundred copies. 

Had I not interviewed the other firms to whom I had applied, and 
had not I met withthe chastening disappointments of the last few 
months, I should probably have looked upon this offer as a very 
poor one indeed. But I knew something about the difficulty of 
getting one’s “stuff” off now, and I hailed the missive and its 
cheering contents with the keenest joy. My book was to appear! 
that was already something; my long labours were, not to be fruit- 
less; and moreover the fifty pounds was, at any rate, a pleasing 
probability, which my ardent wife seized upon, and rapidly converted 
into a certainty. It was not long before the rolls of proof began to 
appear, and I shall not easily forget the pride with which I saw 
myself in print for the first time, a pride which, as will presently 
appear, was to have some very nasty falls. 

Shortly after the blissful communication from Messrs. Billington, 
and my reply thereto, a stamped agreement was forwarded to me 
by which I conveyed my rights over the copyright of ‘‘ Amery’s 
Cot” to Messrs. Billington for the problematical fifty pounds ; and 
a few weeks after I saw an advertisement in the “ Daily Thunderer ” 
—my paper—informing the public that a new novel, ‘‘ Amery’s Cot,” 
in three vols., by E. Leadham, would shortly appear. 

A fortnight later, and I received from my publishers six copies of 
the novel, and great was my and my wife’s delight in the tasteful 
binding, and the clean, clear print of my first literary venture. 
But there is—so the pessimists say—no pleasure without its accom- 
panying bitter after-taste; and so I found it when the notices of my 
novel began to appear in the daily and weekly papers. The first 
blow I experienced was the unkindest cut of all, inasmuch as it was 
delivered by mine own familiar friend, the “Daily Thunderer,” the 
paper which had for years provided me with the news of the day, 
and to which I had cleaved with a fidelity it was now almost 
touching to look back upon. 

‘“‘ Amery’s Cot,” said the Reviewer, “is a shallow story with an 
entire absence of plot,” and then after, oddly enough, giving a slight 
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resumé of the ‘‘ absent ” plot, he remarked that “‘ if Mr. E. Leadham 
thinks he has hit upon an original vein in fiction, or is working an old 
mine in an original manner, he is in a state of blissful ignorance.” I 
wished to bear my punishment, with what patience I might find, by 
myself; but my wife, who looks for the reversion of the paper in her 
brief leisure hour after our early dinner, is accustomed to read 
every line, and a paragraph cut out would have provoked comment, 
and suspicion on her part, if not confession on mine. Of course, 
then, she saw the short review, and very indignant was she at ‘the 
way I was treated” therein; to both of us it was a crushing blow; 
we thought—in our ignorance—the sale of the book would be 
stopped at once; and, I even, half looked for an indignant epistle 
from the Messrs. Billington, while the fifty pounds removed itself into 
the dim and distant vista of the improbable, if not of the impossible. 

‘“‘ After such a-review as that,’ said I to my wife, with a doleful 
look at the grievous paragraph, “no other paper will look at 
‘Amery’s Cot,’ and it will, without doubt, die a natural death.” 
I was mistaken, however, in this, and the mild reprobation of the 
“ Daily Thunderer ” was to be quite forgotten in a powerful counter- 
irritant applied to my tender feelings as an author by that celebrated 
weekly review the ‘Saturday Scarifier.” My publishers, with a 
courtesy, which in this instance I would willingly have excused 
them, sent me the various notices as they appeared in the daily 
and weekly papers, and the “ Scarifier’s ” gentle remarks came to me 
under the same cover with the ‘“‘Thunderer’s ” review which I had 
already read, and painfully digested. 

‘‘ Amery’s Cot,” said the “ Scarifier,” “exhibits no power in any di- 
rection which criticism can lay hold of, and then ’’—what odd people 
critics must be—he proceeded to criticise the book which criticism 
could not lay hold of. ‘It is neither good nor bad, but simply 
indifferent,” said he, and then, after briefly describing the tale, “ this 
is a most faded sort of fiction,” he went on, “unlightened by humour, 
wit, or wisdom, as in the present case it is withered indeed.” As 
in the present case ! / Oh Heavens! if the “ Thunderer” was crushing, 
the “Scarifier” was absolutely pulverising ; and I then and there 
determined that in trying novel-writing I had certainly mistaken 
my vocation, and that it was useless to attempt anything of that 
sort again. How fortunate I had not borrowed that seventy-five 
pounds Messrs. A. and T, Smallbridge had asked for as the third of 
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the cost of bringing out the book! and how horribly angry Messrs, 
Billington must be at this awful fiasco! is criticism I determined 
I would zot show to the wife of my bosom; firstly, because it would 
wound her deeply, and, secondly—well, [ was not sure that it would 
increase the high estimation in which she held her husband, and 
any diminution in this regard would, of course, be unadvisable. 

A week passed and my publishers made no sign, and the only 
thing which kept me from falling into utter despair was the fact 
that, in spite of these knock-down blows, the advertisement of my 
book still continued to figure somewhat prominently in the publishers 
column in the “ Daily Thunderer,’’ which seemed to show that Bil- 
lingtons, at any rate, had not quite lost heart about it. About the 
middle of the next week another envelope addressed to me in the 
now dreaded hand of Messrs. Billington’s manager, appeared at the 
Rectory, and I opened the missive with much trepidation, expecting 
to find within an indignant and scornful epistle conveying the 
publisher’s disgust at the loss my literary venture had brought upon 
them. To my astonishment some strips of paper, which I dropped 
in my agitation, fell out, and as I picked them up, I saw, at once, 
that they, also, were notices of my book; and with gloomy fore- 
bodings I prepared to receive a few more cutting lashes. But my 
forebodings were soon changed into keen delight, for the first notice 
I read was from the “Orbit of Literature,” and was one of the 
most unequalified approval ! 

‘‘ A really good and healthy novel,” said the critic, “an admirable 
story, well told, and to the point.” Here was praise indeed ! as 
welcome as it was unlooked for, and a healing balm to the wounds, 
still bleeding, inflicted by the “Thunderer” and the “Scarifier.” More- 
over another slip contained the wise remarks of that learned organ 
of the literary world the ‘‘ Acropolis,” and these remarks, though 
occasionally severe—as was no doubt right and well-deserved—were 
on the whole encouraging ; the reviewer ending his notice by saying 
that “the book wasamusing.”” Our local organ also, to whose editor 
I had sent a copy of ‘‘ Amery’s Cot,” gave me a kindly notice in 
which the public was informed that I“ had the pen of a ready 
writer, and that my tale flowed smoothly on;” while that well- 
known weekly paper, the “Instructor,” after damning me with 
faint praise, was condescending enough to say that my novel was 

“readable,” These encomiums, some mild enough, it must be 
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confessed, infused a small modicum of courage into me, and my 
wife’s hopes of the golden honorarium began to revive, though I 
own that for my part I was not very clear on ¢Aa¢ point. Moreover, 
some curious speculations presented themselves to my mind; and, as 
I again read over the various reviews of my book, and noticed the 
extraordinary diversity of opinion displayed, I began to have some 
heretic doubts as to the infallibility of the much dreaded critics. 
For instance, in the very same column in the “ Thunderer”’ in which 
the reviewer girded at me for my want of plot, and in a notice of a 
novel by a well-known author, he remarked that one of the most 
exalted qualities of the true novelist is to be “ independent of plot,” 
and he praised the popular writer for the very fault he condemned in 
me. And, again, “ how,” as I said to my wife, “can astory be at one 
and the same time ‘ unlightened by humour or wit,’ as the ‘ Scarifier’ 
describes ‘ Amery’s Cot,’ and ‘amusing’ as says the ‘ Acropolis’ of the 
same tale?”’ “How can it be ‘ faded,’ and ‘ shallow,’ and ‘ wanting 
in originality,’ and also be ‘a really good novel,’ ‘ an admirable story 
well told and to the point?’ Howcan a book be ‘ withered indeed ’ 
as says the ‘Scarifier,’ and ‘readable’ as says the ‘Instructor?’ More- 
over the ‘ Acropolis’ had spoken in not too complimentary terms of 
my ‘page-long periods, and attenuated truisms,’ while that ever 
blessed ‘ Orbit’ patted me on the back for my ‘best gift in novel- 
writing which makes the characters tell their own tale, thereby 
avoiding—mark ! the very self-same fault the ‘ Acropolis’ accused me 
of—‘ long and tedious descriptions.’ Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? Verily the public who pays the critics to save itself the 
trouble of wading through the ever flowing stream of literature 
which now-a-days teems from the press, must sometimes be puzzled 
enough at the differing dicta of its oracles,” thought I. 

Several other notices of ‘‘ Amery’s Cot ” appeared in the daily and 
weekly papers as time wore on, some exasperating—to the author 
at least—and some encouraging enough; and what was best of all, 
in due course I received a polite note from Messrs, Billington ine 
forming me they would be glad to consider any MSS. I might have 
in hand, and enclosing—pleasing sight !—a cheque for fifty pounds, 
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A SKETCH. 
By C. M. HAWKSFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN IDEAL MARRIAGE. 


‘*My dear Violet, believe me, it’s far wiser to begin married life not 
expecting too much.” 

The speaker, Mrs. Fellowes, was a pretty woman, only just past 
her first youth. She and her companion, a young girl, were sitting 
in the dusk of the afternoon, over a fire, in a cosily furnished 
drawing-room in Chester Square. 

“It’s of no use saying that to me,” the girl replied, lifting her 
lovely grey eyes to her friend’s face. They were eyes full of dreams, of 
emotions, eyes that demanded so much. ‘TI should never marry,” 
she continued, ‘‘if I were not sure—quite sure, that it is possible for 
life to be a. realization of belief—an idyl!” 

Mrs. Fellowes slowly shook her head as she gave a little mirthless 
laugh. 

‘‘ Possible, perhaps, but not probable. A woman generally begins 
married life by drawing unlimited cheques on what she firmly 
believes to be an inexhaustible bank; one day her cheque is 
dishonoured.” 

“Then?” 

‘“‘ Well, she ceases to draw them.” 

‘But, Ella, if a woman is sure—quite sure before she marries, 
that the man she has chosen is worthy of her trust, that he is her 
soul’s affinity—her——” 
~ Qh, I know all you would say ; but it’s jargon. A man is to be 
the woman’s companion in thought as well as in act. They 
‘are to be exact complementaries, spiritually, and enjoy a conjugal 
felicity that is divine in its intensity, and eternal in its aspirations, 
two hearts so closely suited as to be able to read each other's 
thoughts and wishes, with an intuition that needs no words.” 

‘‘Yes, Ella, that is what I mean.” 
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“I believed that once.” 

‘* But, Ella, your married life has been so happy.” 

‘* Well—so called happiness is comparative, anyhow, a quality you 
can’t weigh. I expect I am as happy as hundreds—as thousands of 
women, perhaps happier; but as I said before, don’t expect marriage 
to fulfil a dream.” 

The girl slipped down from her seat on the fender, and rested her 
arms caressingly on Ella’s lap. 

‘** You hid it so well, Ella, that even I never guessed.” 

‘‘ There is not much to hide,” Mrs. Fellowes said, with a hard 
ring in her voice. ‘It is such acommon story. Jack is very good 
tome. He goes his way, I go mine. I don’t believe that men and 
women ever want to go the same way, except when they are violently 
in love. When that fit is over they gradually drift apart, and it is. 
very often so gradual they hardly realize it themselves. Married 
people should never look back, and never be introspective, Violet,. 
dear. I see plainly, the mistake in your character is that you are 
introspective. If you don’t look back, and don’t look forward, and 
just take things as they come, trying to make the best of them, 
well, there is a good deal of enjoyment to be got out of life. In fact, 
I am not sure living at high pressure is enjoyment; it is too 
fatiguing.” : 

‘Violet slowly shook her head. ‘‘ Why should a woman marry at all, 
unless she gets something beyond what she has had before? Why 
should she give up her freedom, and accept responsibilities merely to 
become part of a nran’s household goods? If I did not believe in 
love, Ella, I could never marry.” 

‘“¢ All—or nearly all women who marry young, begin, Violet, by 
believing in what you say. It’s such a delightful delusion, imagining 
you are necessary to anyone’s happiness. It colours everything with 
a rosy flush—it’s only a flush. When that fades, the grey back- 
ground is there, but for the time being you don’t realize this. When 
I married, I firmly believed I was essential to Jack’s happiness. 
For the first three months my faith remained unshaken.” 

“ After that?” 

‘“‘ Well, after that,” Mrs. Fellowes said, leaning her head back till 
it nestled among the cushions, and speaking as though she were 
talking to herself. ‘‘ Oh, I can recall it all so well. Unfortunately 
women have the power of torturing themselves in a way no man 
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could understand. They can’t forget things—they lacerate them- 
selves. There are landmarks all along the road of married life, 
pointing to where the roads diverged. We went abroad for our 
honeymoon. During the first part of it we lived only for each other 
—the outside world did not exist. After all, perhaps, one should 
not complain. It’s a score to have known what happiness means. 
Numbers have never even had that experience. Women, I suppose, 
would be more capable of going on with the dream of love than men. 
Jack recovered first. I began to be aware he was gradually cooling 
off and getting bored.” 

“ Ella, darling!” 

“It is quite true. I did all I could not to believe it; but the fact 

was forced upon me. We had returned from abroad and were at 
Clovelly. It was our last afternoon there, that night we were to go 
to London. It was a lovely afternoon, and with my arm in Jack’s, 
we were standing on a height overlooking the sea. By nature I am 
sentimental. I began talking of subjects—to theorise. My talks 
with Jack had hitherto been so delightful. He was so responsive, so 
appreciative. I waited for him to speak. ‘ Don’t let’s talk rubbish,’ 
he said. ‘Look here, Ella,’ taking out his watch, ‘if we mean to 
catch the express, recollect the train starts in half an hour, and our 
packing is not finished. I don’t want to lose the express, we have 
had enough of Clovelly.’ The blow had fallen. To a listener, this 
incident may seem such a mere trifle; but it’s trifles that make up 
the sum of life. And for me it meant so much. It was the 
beginning of the end.” 

‘“ But, Ella, that hardly meant he did not love you.” 

“Some love, Violet, is silver, and hall-marked; other is only 
electro-plated; if the silver is on a foundation of copper, it does 
duty for silver, and is often mistaken for it. Ours was on copper. 
Love ought to be printed on a good washing material to stand the 
wear and tear—the small worries of daily life—of daily jars. Jack 
and I get on delightfully. He is very busy all day. I have my 
friends—he has his. We go out of town from Saturday till Monday, 
and we never talk of our feelings; Jack would be far more put out 
by finding a button was missing from his shirt, than by knowing I 
was fretting my soul out because of his indifference.” 

“¢Oh, Ella,” Violet said, ‘I can’t bear to hear you talk like that. 

it must be a mistake. Jack always seems so fond of you.” 
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‘“‘ Yes—so he is—in a way—Lut not the way I intended.” 

‘*T understand,” Violet said softly, and she let her head rest on 
Mrs. Fellowes’ knees. “I understand you perfectly. If I thought 
Arthur’s love for me was not something higher than mere personal 
attraction, I should consider our marriage sacrilege. If I thought 
he had ever loved anyone before, as he loves me; if I thought, 
when I was his wife, he would cease to love me, or be unfaithful to 
me, I should——” 

“You would learn to accept the inevitable,” Mrs Fellowes said 
decisively. ‘ Violet,” she continued, letting her hands wander over 
the waving yellow hair of the girl, ‘‘ possession, to most men, means 
satiety. I am so afraid for your future. It makes my heart ache 
to hear what you expect, because I know you will be disappointed. 
It would be so much wiser, safer—safer to face life as it is—not as 
we wish it to be.” 

“You won’t convince me, Ella. Repeat all you have now been 
saying to me some years hence, and then see what you will hear. I 
shall say, Ella, you were wrong, and you will read the security of 
my happiness written on my face.” 

“God grant I may be wrong, and you right,” Mrs. Fellowes said 
with a sigh, ‘*but remember, life is terribly practical, and human 
love very ethereal. It is like the dust on a butterfly’s wing, a rough 
touch and it is destroyed. Nothing can ever restore it, but all the 
same, life has to be lived—only on a lower level.” 

Violet rose from her knees and stood erect. ‘I could not bear that,” 
she said with repressed passion in her voice. ‘If that time ever 
came I should break my heart—I should—destroy myself.” 

‘Many women have said the same thing, Violet; but most of them 
have to be satisfied with a broken heart, suicide is not so easy.” 

‘‘ What nonsense I have been talking,’ Violet said in a spirit 
of reaction. ‘If Arthur had only overheard me, I wonder what 
he would have said?” 

* * * * 

A few weeks after this conversation had taken place there was a 

fashionable marriage at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square. The 


organ was breathing out soft notes from Lohengrin. When the 


bride, leaning on her father’s arm, came up the aisle, her eyes were 


‘cast down, and her face was very serious, for to — marriage 


was the holiest of sacraments. 
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The bridegroom, a tall handsome man, knelt by her side on the 
altar steps, and made his responses ina clear, emphatic voice. Then 
when the service was over, and the register signed, to the jubilant, 
triumphant strains of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, leaning on 
the arm of her husband, Violet passed down the aisle. 

This time her lovely eyes were lifted, and something of the soul 
expressed in the music, seemed to burn inthem. It was the supreme 
hour of her life. Everything was illuminated by a golden halo. 
Flowers strewed her footsteps, a shower of violets were thrown over 
her; friends gathered round, the word “‘ happiness” seemed to fill the 
air, and so Violet passed away from the incompleteness of her girl- 
hood into the communion of married life. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 


Tue honeymoon was over, and Mr. and Mrs. Standon were settled 
in their London home, a charming little house in Chelsea. One after- 
noon, Violet was busy arranging her numerous wedding presents, 
and Arthur was helping her. 

‘“¢ What are we to do with all your old photograph books ?” Violet 
asked, lifting up an armful as she spoke. 

‘‘ Just let me have a look at that big brown one,” Arthur replied, 
and taking it from her, he sat down upon the sofa and begun 
turning over the pages. Presently Violet came and sat down by 
him, letting her head rest against his shoulder. 

‘‘ These are pictures of my rooms in college,” Arthur said. “I’m 
glad I’ve not lost this book. It’s a sort of diary. How long it 
seems—eight years. I had a good time at Oxford—awfully good.” 

‘*‘ And you did not even know of my existence then, Arthur ?” 

‘“‘ Think of that, Violet. When I left college and was reading for 
the bar, I went down to see the place again. It made me feel so old 
to have no fear of the proctor, to see such boyish faces under the 
mortar-boards; and never a face I knew. That’s my dog; poor old 
Spin. He always went in the boat with me, and if I gave him my 
coat to look after he would have been killed sooner than let anyone 
touch it. He was devoted tome. After all, I believe dogs are more 
faithful than human beings.” 
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Violet’s arm stole round her husband’s neck, and her cheek rested 
against his, 

Arthur continued turning over the pages. 

“Oh, the college; that was the college where I took rooms four 
years ago. Just below Marlow Bridge. I was working, so my 
vacation had to be spent quietly.” 

‘“* Was that your boat?” 

“Yes; I hired a boat for the season.” 

‘“‘ And the girl?” 

Arthur bent forward and answerd with a slight hesitation. 

“The girl—oh, yes, the girl belonged to the people of the house 
where I had my rooms.” 

‘But she’s sitting in your boat.” 

‘“Well you see, she sometimes brought down the hamper of 
provisions—or the drinks,” and then Arthur rather hurriedly turned 
to the next page, and soon after shut up the book and tossed it aside. 
‘‘ Sing to me, Violet,” he said. ‘‘ My soul is like the soul of Saul— 
it wants exercising.” 

Violet went to the piano, and sang: 

‘Is it a dream? then waking would be pain ; 
Oh, do not wake me—let me dream again.” 
* _# * * 

Mrs. Standon was to be presented at the first spring drawing- 
room by her husband’s aunt, Lady Nelthorpe. She was to wear her 
wedding dress. It required alterations, so on the morning of the 
important day, it was sent to Chelsea from the dressmaker’s under 
the care of the forewoman, who was to superintend its re-arrange- 
ment, and give the final touches when on. 

Violet was standing before a large cheval glass in her dressing- 
room. The young woman who had brought the dress, a pale, 
delicate-looking girl, with golden hair, not unlike Violet’s, was 
kneeling at her feet, putting a stitch here and there among the 
delicate folds of lace and shimmering white satin. Violet was 
looking her loveliest. Her train fell from her shoulders, her arms 
and neck were bare, her cheeks were flushed, her eyes were full of 
the light of conscious happiness, a smile was on her parted lips. 

At this moment the door of the room opened, and Arthur came 
hurriedly in. 

‘‘T have rushed away from my work,” he said, “just to have a 
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look at you before you kiss the queen’s hand: and also, Violet, to 
bring this.” 

And as he spoke, he opened a jewel case lined with pale blue 
velvet on which reposed a diamond star. 

“Oh, Arthur! How exquisite,” Violet exclaimed. 

‘It belonged to my mother. I have had the stones re-set, that 
is the reason my giving it to you has been delayed,” he said. 

Violet took the case, and lifting out the star placed it against her 
breast. 

“‘ You are looking beautiful, Violet,” Arthur said, enthusiastically. 
‘‘f am proud of my wife,” and as he spoke he bent his head and 
lightly brushed her bare shoulder with his lips. 

Then for the first time he noticed the girl kneeling on the floor. 
Violet, also, for the first time, since Arthur came in, remembered 
the girl’s presence. 

The girl rose up; a crimson flush on her hitherto white face, and 
then Violet saw her husband’s face turn livid even to his lips. She 
saw a look of recognition pass between them. 

It was a drama in real life acted behind, but reflected in the cheval 
glass. 

Violet did not turn or speak, still holding the star against her 
breast, which flashed and scintillated under a ray of sunshine, a 
whole life—past, present, and to come—was played out. 

Neither her husband or the girl seemed conscious of her presence, 
a power stronger than she had ever possessed over Arthur re- 
asserted itself, and made him oblivious of everything else. The 
girl’s face expressed scorn and reproach: Arthur’s embarrassment and 
contrition. 

The scene was all enacted in such a brief space of time, that 
Violet’s statuesque attitude never changed. Then a dizzy sensation 
seized her, and the hand which had held the diamond star fell at her 
side. A faint feeling stole over her, all the surrounding objects faded 
away and became indistinct, a vast chasm opened at her feet ; but 
still she watched and saw Arthur take out a note-book, scribble a 
few lines in pencil, tear out the page, and press it into the girl’s hand. 

Lady Nelthorpe’s carriage was announced. Mechanically Violet 
gathered up her train, turned and went downstairs. At the foot of 
them Arthur was waiting to offer her his arm. She had her train 
to hold, her fan, her bouquet; she gave a silent refusal. 
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“If I can possibly manage it, I shall try and be home in time 
for the drawing-room tea,” he said. 

Violet would have given worlds to have been able to speak, but 
her tongue seemed paralyzed. 

After getting into the carriage she looked back, Arthur was still 
standing on the steps. Coming down the staircase behind him was 
the slight figure of a fair girl in black. To Violet it seemed a new 
expression had come into the face—that the flush on the cheeks had 

not faded. 

' «It is always best under all circumstances in life,” Lady Nelthorpe 
said, as the carriage rolled away towards Buckingham Palace, “ to 
make oneself as comfortable as one can. My dear Violet, you look 
absolutely frozen. These early morning functions are so trying. 
Let me put this wrap quite lightly over you, and place your feet on my 
chauffepied. I trust we shan’t be trodden to death, and that we 
shall get proper refreshments. If one is both hungry and starved 
life is not worth living.” 

Violet remained so very quiet, that after a few ineffectual efforts 
to draw her into conversation, Lady Nelthorpe—attributing it to 
excitement—settled herself comfortably into a corner of the carriage, 
and also lapsed into silence. At any other time the remarks of 
the crowd through which they passed, after joining the long, slow 
procession of carriages, would have amused Violet, as it was she felt 
in a dream, far away from her present surroundings. 

What did it all mean? Did it mean anything, or was she the 
victim of a delusion? Arthur—/er Arthur—whom she had so 
implicitly trusted, unfaithful to her. The very idea was impossible. 

She had so vehemently asserted to Mrs. Fellowes her faith in him 
could never be shaken, and now she was allowing a little episode— 
Arthur would be sure to explain satisfactorily—to sweep away her 
judgment. She was unworthy of him. 

Arrived at Buckingham Palace, she tried to throw off her 
depression, and the fear that Lady Nelthorpe might notice anything 
unusual in her behaviour, enabled her to do so, or at any rate to 
keep a brave front. 

‘“‘ Throw your train over your arm, Violet, and keep close to me,” 
Lady Nelthorpe said, as they forced their way through the crowd. 

Everyone ‘was eager, at this particular drawing-room, to be pre- 
sented to the queen instead of a princess, and as Her Majesty only 
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remained a short time in the Throne Room, the struggle as to who 
could effect an entrance before the doors closed, was absolutely violent. 
Lady Nelthorpe was, however, a big woman with a determined 
spirit, the brilliant mob were elbowed aside with such success, that 
to the great admiration of her friends, to whom later she confided her 
tactics, she succeeded, where so many were destined to fail. 

Violet had rehearsed her courtsey beforehand, and had felt dread- 
fully nervous as to how she would manage her train; but when the 
time came, she was not in the least excited. She was very pale, and 
her eyes had a far-off look in them ; but she went through the cere- 
mony with perfect ease, and quite to Lady Nelthorpe’s satisfaction. 
She had wanted animation, but she had looked lovely all the same. 

The preparations beforehand, and the getting to the Palace had 
taken so Jong, the actual presentation was over so quickly, that it 
hardly seemed worth while, Violet reflected, to have taken so much 
trouble and gone through so much fatigue for so small’a result. 

Once again in the carriage, and driving away from the Palace, 
Violet would have liked to return straight home, but she found this 
was impossible without offending Lady Nelthorpe. They went to 
the photographer’s and were photographed, and then to Lady 
Nelthorpe’s house in Grosvenor Place, where she was giving a 
drawing-room tea. 

Arthur had almost promised to come to the tea, and every time 
the door opened, Violet felt her heart give a throb; but though she 
stayed late, he did not put in an appearance. 

Lady Nelthorpe’s room was crowded with people, and about a 
dozen ladies were in their court dresses. The doings of the day 
were freely discussed, toilettes criticised and admired, and Violet 
had to appear interested. As the afternoon wore on, a wild desire 
to get back to Chelsea seized her; she felt sure Arthur was home 
and waiting for her. There would be an explanation, a little scene, 
all the details of which she filled in, of course she would have to 
humiliate herself, confess her want of faith—and then be forgiven. 

Her first words on reaching home were to ask if Mr. Standon had 
returned, and an answer in the negative was a bitter disappointment, 
to be followed by a still greater one, when the servant handed her a 
note in Arthur’s handwriting, which had been sent by a boy 
messenger. 

. She tore it open, it was only a line. 
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‘‘ 1 am detained,” he said, ‘‘ by a rather important case, and afraid 
I can’t be back in time for dinner, so don’t wait for me. I shall 
join you later at the Markhams’ ball.” 

The note dropped from Violet’s hand, and the colour none of the 
excitements of the day had been able to call into her face, rushed 
into it now. Her mind leapt only to the conclusion. 

Arthur wanted to avoid a ¢éte-d-¢éte—an explanation. His staying 
’ away beyond the dinner hour was unusual. With one exception he 
had never done so before. 

‘¢T shall not dine,” she said to the servant, ‘‘send me up some tea 
to my room ;”’ and then Violet went up the stairs with a slow step, 
supporting herself Ly the bannister. 

When the maid had removed her finery, and she was alone, she 
threw herself on her bed and buried her face in the pillow. If she 
lost Arthur’s love she would not care to live, she was still sure of 
that.- Mrs. Fellowes had prophesied that if that time ever came 
she would “learn to accept the inevitable.”” She had warned her 
that she ought not to ‘‘ expect too much in married life.” 

She hoped she would not méet the friend she still believed to be a 
false prophet. What if Ella looked into her eyes, read her unspoken 
thoughts, and triumphed over her ? 

Worn out in body and mind, Violet at last fell asleep, and dreamt 
she was on the Thames, leaning over Marlow Bridge waiting for 
someone or something. A little way lower down she saw a small 
boat moored to the bank, and it became an object of interest to her. 
A girl was sitting ‘in it, a girl with coils of fair hair. Presently she 
turned her head towards the bridge, and lifted her eyes till they 
rested on Violet’s face—and the eyes were the eyes of the girl who 
had brought her court dress to Chelsea. 

‘It was so late when at last Violet woke, that her maid assured her 
she would have to hurry in order to arrive in anything like reason- 
able time at the ball. 

Violet got up quickly and desired the maid to dress her. She did 
not wish to miss the ball, for Arthur had positively said he would 
meet her at the Markhams’. At all events they would come home 
together. She was glad the weary day was nearly over, and the 
time so near when Arthur would more fully explain the reason of 
his absence—in fact, explain everything. 

She grew impatient with the maid because she seemed inclined to 
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linger over the arrangement of her mistress’s golden hair. She was. 
vexed at having overslept herself, with an added feeling of wonder 
she could have done so when her mind was so troubled. The sleep. 
had, however, refreshed her, and as she drove to the ball she felt 
almost cheerful. Was she not going to meet Arthur ? 





CHAPTER III. 


THE INEVITABLE. 


The ball was in full swing when Violet arrived. There was a 
crowd in the hall, a crowd on the stairs, banks of flowers and electric 
lights everywhere. Gay laughter mingled with music; but though 
she looked all about, there was no sign of Arthur. 

Some man asked her to dance the waltz which was then being 
played; she allowed him to scribble a name on her card, and+they 
passed into the ballroom. Later on, just at supper time, when an 
extra dance was being played, Violet was standing alone in one of 
the doorways, having sent her partner to fetch her an ice. She did 
not hear any footstep, but an arm was quietly slipped round her 
waist, and before she realized it was Arthur's, they were gliding 
together over the polished floor of the now half-deserted ballroom. 

No explanation such as Violet had planned was possible, there 
was no opportunity. Just in his ordinary way Arthur asked her 
about the drawing-room, regretted he had missed his aunt’s tea, was 
interested to hear if the photographing had been successful, and told 
her she was the belle of the ball. 

Once more a brilliant colour flushed into Violet’s cheeks, which did 
not leave them again that night. She tried to believe she was 
happy, that her confidence was unshaken, though in her heart of 
hearts she knew that it was not so. 

It was daylight when the Standons got back to Chelsea. The 
sun was shining, and Violet felt to embark upon anything like a 
serious conversation was impossible; any conversation, at all in- 
volving the asking of questions, leading to an explanation of the 
mystery she was so anxious to solve. Though, even to herself she 
did not care to admit it, this was the very thing she knew Arthur 
was trying to avoid. 

Several days passed. The same round of social gaiety went on. 
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Brilliantly dressed crowds swayed from one part of London to 
another, Ascot, Hurlingham, Ranelagh, to botanical fé/es, garden 
parties, exhibitions ; and with a feverish desire for excitement, Violet 
went everywhere she was invited. 

Several times she met Mrs. Fellowes, and the old intimacy had 
something strained in it. Violet’s manner was not natural, and she 
avoided a #éte-d-téte. The questioning expression in Mrs. Fellowes’ 
eyes made her angry. 

Everything went on between her and Arthur much as usual, only 
she was conscious the secure ground on which she had formerly 
believed she stood had shifted: a reserve had sprung up between 
them. There was no fault to be found with Arthur, nothing a wife 
could reasonably take hold of; but in spite of it, they drifted apart. 
In the early days of their married life, Violet would have asserted 
there was nothing she could not say to Arthur, now a feeling of 
timidity held her back from asking the one question she desired 
answered. What did he know about the girl who had brought her 
dress to Chelsea ? 

‘“‘T shan’t be able to bear this state of things much longer,” Violet 
said to herself, day after day. ‘‘ Before I can rest I must feel 
sure there is some mistake, that I am imagining evil where none 
exists.” 5 

Then an idea struck her—an inspiration she thought it. She 
would go to Madame De Faye, to the Maison Nouvelle in Bond 
Street, where she had bought her wedding dress, order a new gown, 
and at the same tinfe request to see the young woman who had been 
sent to Chelsea. 

Acting at once upon this resolve, Violet ordered the brougham to 
be at the door at eleven o’clock in the morning, and desired the 
coachman to drive her to Bond Street. Arrived there, she was 
shown upstairs into a handsomely furnished room lined with mirrors, 
and draped with dark velvet curtains. Madame De Faye received 
her with effusion, and a flow of English and French combined. 

Certainly. She would be delighted to make a charming toilette 
for the evening named. It was near the end of the season, but 
Madame would still be going out a great deal. Pale blue satin and 
chiffon—plenty of. chiffon—would be most becoming to Madame’s 
style of beauty. 

Violet waited till Madame De Faye had decided all the details of 
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the dress, and then she asked if the forewoman who had been sent 
with her court dress to Chelsea, might be sent again to fit on this 
one. 

Madame De Faye threw up her hands in despair. She was 
désolée not to be able to oblige Madame, but that forewoman had 
left her service. She had left her at a most important moment, 
just when they were overwhelmed with orders, and only a day or 
two after she had gone to Chelsea; she had made some absurd excuse 
about being sick, or having a sick mother, and had forfeited her 
wages and gone, where, Madame De Faye added, with a wave of her 
hand, she neither knew nor cared. Her base conduct, her ingrati- 
tude had caused such loss, such inconvenience, that she had wept 
over it, and had been made positively ill ; but Madame, she added, 
need not regret her, a new forewoman had taken her place, a young 
woman with far more taste and greater experience than the last one, 
and she should be sent to Chelsea. ? 

Violet said nothing. The same cold wave passed over her that 
had frozen her heart and stilled her pulse on the morning of the 
drawing-room. 

Madame De Faye continued to talk about the ‘‘ quelquechose trés 
élégante”” Madame might expect, the bouquet that would go with it, 
the jewels she must wear. She showed her down the stairs, and 
out into the carriage waiting at the door. 

x * * x 

Everyone said, when the season was waning to a close, that Mrs. 
Standon had greatly improved since her marriage. She had more 
manner, more style, and was quite one of the smartest women in 
London. 

Of course she flirted. All the fashionable women belonging to the 
smart set had love affairs. She would not be in the fashion if she 
did not do like everyone else. 

But Mrs, Standon had not seemed that kind of woman when first 
she married. She had altered very rapidly, she had grown cold and 
cynical—and even a little hard. 

Very likely; but think of the education of a London season. 
The keen competition, the hollowness of it all. Mrs. Standon had 
been swept into the vortex ; but anyhow, she had been a success. 

* ok * * 
Violet was standing once more in front of her cheval glass; she 
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was dressed for a ball, in the pale blue satin and chiffon costume 
designed for her by Madame de Faye. 

The reflection the mirror threw back was different to what it had 
been four months ago, What gossip had said was true, for in some 
ways she was more beautiful than she had been in the early days of 
her married life; but something had gone out of her face—some ex- 
pression out of her lovely eyes, that would never come back. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Standon’s maid came in bringing with 
her a magnificent bouquet of white orchids and lilies. Violet 
stretched out her hand listlessly to take it, and carelessly withdrew 
a card concealed in the petals of the flowers. It was only a ball 
programme, but some initials were pencilled against ten dances. 
For a moment Violet bent over it, then she raised her head and met 
her own eyes in the glass. She tossed her bouquet and card on the 
sofa, and snatched the diamond star from her hair. She hated it 
because it was connected with such bitter memories. 

Was Mrs. Fellowes right after all? Could it be true she was 
kearning to accept the inevitable? 

A crimson wave rose to her cheeks, a choking sensation came in 
her throat, and tears sprang to her eyes. She dashed them hastily 
away, and in answer to the servant’s announcement that the carriage 
was waiting, turned to go. ; 

She reached the door, then she paused—hesitated—and finally, 
with head erect and slightly thrown back, returned to the sofa, 
gathered up the bouquet, hid the card in the bosom of her dress, 
and went downstairs. 

















Some Bheridans. 


ESPECIALLY 


THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
By ARCHIBALD COWIE. 


In Byron’s monody on the death of Sheridan, recited at Drury Lane 
Theatre, there occur these lines : 


‘A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 

Hath pass'd from day to darkness—to whose hour 
Of light no likeness is bequeath'’d—no name— 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame. 


From the charm’d council to the festive board, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised—the proud—who made his praise their pride. 


While Eloquence—Wit— Poesy—and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls—while lives our sense 
Of pride in Merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness—long in vain, 
And turn to all of him that may remain, 
‘Sighing that Nature form'd one but such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.” 


Byron’s lines are fine ; they impressed me so much on first reading 
them that twenty-five years after I could repeat them by heart—and 
one does not like to quarrel with them. At the time they were written 
it was doubtless true that no “ likeness” of Sheridan, in the shape 
of flesh and blood, had been bequeathed, so far as the world knew, 
and it seemed that the Sheridan die had been broken. Fortunately, 
time has shown that Byron took too gloomy a view of the matter, 
and there has proved to be more of the Sheridan metal‘from the 
same rich mint. Moore, who knew Sheridan, and seems to have 
been jealous of him, nevertheless wrote of him in a powerful and 


touching poem as one 
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‘“‘ Whose mind was an essence compounded with art, 

From the finest and best of all other men’s powers ; 

Who ruled Jike a wizard the world of the heart, 

And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers :— 


Whose humor, as gay as the firefly’s light, 

Play'd round every subject, and shone, as it played :— 
Whose wit, in the combat as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried ‘a heart stain away on its blade.” 


Her illustrious son, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, in the 
charming sketch with which he introduces us to the collection of her 
poems and songs, published by Mr. Murray, appears to think that the 
last two lines might be applied to the humour of his mother, Helen, 
Lady Dufferin, who was the grand-daughter of Sheridan. Judging 
from her published work and the recorded testimony of various 
people, some of them highly distinguished, who had the happiness to 
know her, Lord Dufferin might have applied to her with perfect 
justice the last six of the lines from Moore which are quoted above. 
To his lordship himself, his admirers, who are legion, may fairly 
apply the last stanza, while the following one has been applied: 


‘*Whose eloquence bright’ning whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy the gay or the grave, 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave.” 


That this is not an extravagant claim, or the language of exaggera- 
tion, sober, prosaic, demonstrated facts of recent history can be 
marshalled to establish. However, Lord Dufferin and his mother 
make only two Sheridans to whom exponents of the law of 
heredity may refer as examples. There have been—and, indeed, are 
for that matter—other Sheridans besides these, before and since the 
great Richard Brinsley, who might be cited as instances of the 
hereditary transmission of one or more brilliant characteristics. 

As far back as “the spacious time of great Elizabeth,” long 
before the days—1751 to 1816—of the Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Butler-Sheridan, to give his full style and title, his family 
were the wealthy and important possessors of castles and extensive 
lands in County Cavan, and, though their property was escheated 
in the time of ‘Good Queen Bess,” they continued important by 
reason of their intellectual powers. Denis Sheridan, born about 
1600, the friend of ‘the Saintly Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore,” who 
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died in his house in 1642, translated the Scriptures into Irish. One 
son of this Sheridan succeeded Bedell as Bishop of Kilmore, another 
was Bishop of Cloyne, while a third, Thomas, who was a Privy 
Councillor and Secretary to the Government in Ireland under James 
II—whom he accompanied into exile and whose natural daughter he 
married—wrote a book called the ‘‘ Rise and History of Parliaments,” 
important enough to be recently re-published with his life, also a his- 
tory of his time that is praised by Macaulay and Mackintosh. The 
son of this historian, was Sir Thomas Sheridan, who, as secretary, was 
with Prince Charlie in the rising of 1745, and was one of “ the seven 
men of Moidart.” One Sheridan who had amassed a fortune in San 
Domingo—“ a phenomenal Sheridan,” Lord Dufferin thinks him— 
settled in France where his son got the marquisate of Etiau, and that 
son’s heiress married first the Marquis de Bréves and de Jarzé, and 
secondly the Marquis de Maillé de la Tour Landry, and was mother 
to the Comtesse d’Hautefort who was with the Duchesse de Berry 
in prison. Another Sheridan, Dr. Thomas, was distinguished for 
wit, liveliness and good nature, was the friend of both Swift and Stella, 
and a well-known scholar, while his son, who edited Swift’s works 
and wrote his life, also an English dictionary, a play, and works on 
education and elocution, was an intimate of Dr. Johnson and 
Garrick, and was the father of the famous Richard Brinsley, 
also of Charles Sheridan, who became a member of the Irish 
Parliament, and wrote a history of the Swedish revolution in 1772. 
Of Sheridan the Great, as we shall call Richard Brinsley, to 
distinguish him from the rest of the Sheridan dynasty, there remain 
in his plays— 


‘‘The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit, 
Which knew not what it was to intermit ; 
The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truths from which they spring ; 
Those wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thought.” 


As Lord Dufferin reminds us in his fascinating account of the 
family with which he introduces us to the sketch of his mother, 
Sheridan, during his long Parliamentary career, sacrificed, although 
a poor man, repeated opportunities of emolument, would not take a 
peerage, and ever fought on the side of justice, liberty and humanity, 
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opposing the war with America, denouncing slavery, the tyranny of 
Warren Hastings, and the trade restrictions on Ireland, advocated 
Catholic emancipation, and tried to save the French Royal Family. 


To quote Byron again: 


‘¢ When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder—his the avenging rod, 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God, 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 
Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they praised.” 


History has already proved Sheridan to have been a statesman as 
far-sighted as he was eloquent and witty, and that, in the language 
of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Songs before Sunrise,” he might have claimed 
of his country, 

‘I am thy storm-thrush in the days that darken, 
The petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 


To port, through night and tempest. If thou harken 
My voice is in the heaven before the lark.” 


But the country did not wholly harken, and paid the penalty in 
blood, tears, treasuure and much else. And yet in spite of 


‘* Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel,” 


Of Sheridan, as of Burns, to whom the lines were applied, it may 
be said ’ 
‘“‘ He kept his honesty and truth, 
His independent tongue and pen, 
And moved in manhood, as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow men.” 


Not only in the pathetic close of their meteoric careers, but in 
some other directions might the analogy between Burns and 
Sheridan be pursued. Here, however, we must leave Sheridan the 
Great, pausing only to barely mention his well-attested geniality, 
good nature, charming manners, handsome person—“ his splendid 
eyes were the very home of genius,” says Lord Dufferin—his disinter- 
ested and romantic marriage to the divine Miss Linley, whose loveli- 
ness is preserved in portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney and 
Gainsborough, as St. Cecilia and the fairest of the Christian Graces, 
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and whose constancy and devotion to her husband, amidst the 
greatest trials and temptations, is a priceless heritage to posterity, 
especially in these days of epicene and rampant ‘“* New women.” 
Sheridan the Great had by her a son named Thomas, while Sheridan 
had also another son Charles by a second marriage with Miss Ogle. 
This Thomas Sheridan was the maternal grandfather of Lord Dufferin. 
According to the author of ‘Sheridan and his Times,” no man was 
ever more universally admired than this Thomas Sheridan, and such 
was the charm and easy grace of his wit, that wherever he went he 
was hailed with delight. It is of this Sheridan that the following 
story is told: 

His father, remonstrating with him about something, remarked, 
‘Why, Tom, my father would never have permitted me to do such 
a thing.” “Sir,” indignantly retorted the son, ‘‘do you presume to 
compare your father to my father ? ” 

It was a grandson of Sheridan the Great’s sister, Alicia, Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu, author of ‘* Uncle Silas,” and other novels, and 
of the capital ballad, ‘“‘ Shamus O’ Brien,” who, when a little boy, 
wrote a brief and witty essay on the life of man which he thus 
divided, (1), Youth and Innocence, when he is engaged in planning 
villainy ; (2), Manhood, when he is engaged in practising it, and (3), 
Dotage, when he is engaged in penitence. 

To return to Thomas Sheridan. He married one daughter, 
Caroline Henrietta, of Colonel Callender of Ardkinglas and Craigforth, 
by a daughter of the Earl of Antrim, while Sir James Graham, of 
Netherby, married the other daughter, Fanny Callender. Both these 
Callenders were beautiful women. Several notable beauties, the late 
Lady Houghton, the Duchesses of Leinster and Montrose, Viscountess 
Grimston, the Countess of Faversham, and Ladies Helen Vincent, 
Cynthia Graham, and Ulrica Duncombe descended from Fanny 
Callender, Lady Graham. But it is with the offspring of the marriage 
between Lady Graham's sister, Henrietta Callender and Thomas 
Sheridan, that, for the purpose of this article, we are chiefly con- 
cerned. The eldest son, Brinsley, eloped with the daughter of, and 
heiress to the great wealth of, Sir Colquhoun Grant, who forgave 
“him, and left his personal property to him. The son of this romantic 
“marriage, Mr. Algernon Sheridan, wedded the daughter of Motley, 
the distinguished historian, and lives at Frampton Court, Dorset- 
shire, so the wealth of which the Sheridans were deprived in Ireland 
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has come back on this side of the channel. The rest of the issue of 
Thomas Sheridan’s marriage with Henrietta Callender were (1) 
Helen, who married the Hon. Price Blackwood, a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, who afterwards succeeded to the title of Lord Dufferin, 
and was father of the present peer; (2) Caroline, who became 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and afterwards Lady Stirling Maxwell, of 
Keir ; (3) Georgina, who became Duchess of Somerset, and (4, 5) two 
sons, Frank and Charles, both handsome and highly gifted, who died 
young. From the second of these three sisters—‘‘ The Three Graces,” 
as they are known to history from their beauty and accomplishments 
—descended Brinsley, Lord Grantley, and Richard, Lord Grantley, 
and from the third sister, the Duchess of Somerset-—who was Queen 
of Beauty in the Eglinton Tournament—Ferdinand, Earl of St. 
Maur, Lord Edmund St. Maur, and Lady Hermione St. Maur, who 
married her cousin Sir Frederick Graham of Netherby. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan died at the Cape, where he had filled an 
appointment, and his widow returned to England where she was 
given apartments in Hampton Court Palace, and out of a small 
pension contrived to educate her children to some purpose. 

Let us take a glimpse of her family as revealed to us in Frances 
Kemble’s ‘‘ Records of a Girlhood,” after the second daughter had 
married the Hon. Mr. Norton, brother to Lord Grantley; ‘The 
Nortons’ house was close to the issue from St. James’s Park 
(Storey’s Gate). I remember passing an evening with them there, 
when a host of distinguished public and literary men were crowded 
into their small drawing-room, which was resplendent with the light of 
Sheridan beauty, male and female. Mrs. Sheridan (Miss Callender), 
the mother of the Graces, more beautiful than anybody but her 
daughters ; Lady Graham, their beautiful aunt; Mrs. Norton ; Mrs. 
Blackwood (Lady Dufferin); Georgina (Duchess of Somerset, ‘and 
Queen of Beauty by universal consent) ; and Charles Sheridan their 
younger brother, a sort of younger brother of the Apollo Belvedere. 
Certainly, I never saw such a bunch of beautiful creatures all growing 
on one stem.” 

Again, Lord Lamington, “ In the days of the Dandies,” tells us, 
* There were at this time three sisters, fairest among the fairest, Lady 
Seymour, Lady Dufferin and Mrs. Norton, who afford the highest 
proof of the transmission of hereditary qualities. Miss Linley was 
equally remarkable for the grace and charm of womanhood. The 
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grandchildren possessed the united gifts which won all hearts. No 
one who has ever met Lady Dufferin could forget her rare combina- 
tion of grace, beauty and wit.” 

That Lady Dufferin was as good, sweet and lovable as she was 
graceful, beautiful and witty, there is plenty of independent evidence, 
even if Lord Dufferin, by reason of his filial affection and adoration, 
be regarded as a not impartial witness on the subject. In addition 
to the testimony of others who knew her, but were in no way related 
to her, there remain as evidence the indisputable facts of her life and 
the fruits of her pen. Married so young that her only son could 
remember her twenty-first birthday, she was only a short time after- 
wards left a widow, young and beautiful, and was soon besieged by 
offers of marriage, some of which would have made her mistress of 
princely homes with the advantages of wealth and the highest rank 
in the peerage, but, although anything but rich for a peeress, she 
preferred to devote herself to her son; and not until he had married 
would she listen to any, and then only consented to become Countess 
of Gifford, when the Earl, who had worshipped her for twenty years, 
could not rise from his death-bed, on which she married him to soothe 
it with untiring devotion. Lord Dufferin tells us that her beautiful 
character is best shown in her letters, which he intends to publish, 
and they are looked forward to with eager interest. Meanwhile we 
have in her poems, more especially in those addressed to her son, a 
revelation of her so enchanting that it can hardly fail to captivate 
the world as long as maternal love shall continue. 

It is by her songs, such as ‘‘The Irish Emigrant,” ‘‘ Terence’s 
Farewell,” “‘ Katey’s Letter,” “‘The Charming Woman,” etc., that 
Lady Dufferin has been popularly known; but it is into the poems 
addressed to her son that she has put “‘the heart’s blood of her song,” 
and it is probably by these that she will ultimately take her place in the 
choir of sweet singers destined to lasting fame. Until recently Lord 
Dufferin’s modesty had deterred him from publishing them in anything 
approaching to a form generally accessible, hence they are by no 
means so widely known as they deserve to be. Let us, therefore, 
notice some. On the occasion of his coming of age, she presented 
him. with a silver lamp, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Fiat lux,” and 
accompanied the present with these lovely lines addressed to him :— 
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‘* How shall I bless thee? Human love 
Is all too poor in passionate words ; 
The heart aches with a sense above 
All language that the lip affords : 
Therefore a symbol shall express 

My love—a thing not rare or strange, 
But yet—eternal—measureless— 
Knowing no shadow and no change. 
Light! which, of all the lovely shows 
To our poor world of shadows given, 
The fervent Prophet—voices chose, 
Alone as attribute of heaven ! 





At a most solemn power we stand, 

From this day forth, for evermore, 

This weak but loving human hand 

Must cease to guide thee as of yore. 
Then, as thro’ life thy footsteps stray, 
And earthly beacons dimly shine, 

‘ Let there be light,’ upon thy way, 

And holier guidance far than mine ! 

‘ Let there be light ' in thy clear soul, 
When passion tempts and doubts assail ; 
When grief's dark tempests o'er thee roll, 
* Let there be light’ that shall not fail ! 


So, Angel guarded, may'’st thou tread 

The narrow path which few may find, 

And at the end look back, nor dread 

To count the vanished years behind ! 

And pray that she, whose hand doth trace 
This heart-warm prayer—when life is past— 
May see and know thy blessed face, 

In God’s own glorious light at last ! ”’ 

‘It was to contain these lines, which he got engraved on it in letters 
of gold, that Lord Dufferin built, in the grounds of the family seat 
of Clandeboye overlooking Belfast Lough, the monument known 
as ‘*Helen’s Tower,” which commands a lovely and extensive 
view, and evoked the muse of Tennyson and Browning, both of 
whom wrote inscriptions for it. 

Tennyson’s runs thus: 

‘* Helen's Tower, here I stand 
Dominant over sea and land. 


Son's love built me, and I hold 
Mother's love engraved in gold." 
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Browning’s lines are better : 


‘Who hears of Helen’s Tower, may dream perchance 
How the Greek beauty from the Sczn Gate 

Gazed on old friends unanimous in hate, 
Death-doom’d because of her fair countenance. 


Hearts would leap otherwise at thy advance, 
Lady to whom this Tower is consecrate ! 
Like hers, thy face once made all eyes elate, 
Yet, unlike hers, was blessed by every glance. 


The tower of Hate is outworn far and strange : 

A transitory shame of long ago, 

It dies into the sand from which it sprang ; 

But thine Love’s rock-built Tower, shall fear no change ; 
God's Self laid stable earth’s foundations so, 

When all the morning stars together sang.” 


Lord Dufferin, in giving his mother’s poems to the world, remarks, 
‘*] have had some doubts whether I should add to the others the 
verses addressed to myself; but it seemed to me that poems which 
expressed such genuine love in so direct and simple a manner would 
probably appeal to many a mother’s heart, who would be glad to 
find expressed in musical language the thoughts which were 
struggling for utterance in her own breast.” There cannot bea 
doubt of this; moreover, sons as well as mothers will treasure these 
beautiful lines. 

Lord Dufferin is a very great man indeed in more than one way— 
the greatest viceroy, the greatest diplomatist, and at least one of the 
greatest statesmen of the Victorian era; a brilliant writer, an elo- 
quent and graceful orator, a genuine poet—though little of his poetry , 
has taken the form of verse—an intrepid and skilful sailor, ‘a very 
perfect gentle knight,” from whom his friend Tennyson might have 
got hints for King Arthur’s court, and altogether a most charming 
man, Yet illustrious as his career has been, there is perhaps nothing 
in it that will command such universal admiration as his treatment 
of the poem we have quoted. Let us glance at a few more which 
he inspired. Here are extracts from Lady Dufferin’s lines “On my 
Child’s Picture”: 
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“* The full, soft lids, half-raised above 
Those blue and dreamy eyes, 
Within whose gaze of trusting love 
No fear—no falsehood lies! 
Like lonely lakes of Heaven's pure rain, 
Reflecting only Heaven again."’ 


® * * 
“Thy laugh,—that music prized above 
All happy sounds of earth,— 


The eternal riches of thy love 

Thou light of her lone hearth, 
Whose presence made this sad life be 
Too dear to lose—in leaving thee ! "’ 


These are from a poem addressed to him on one of his birthdays: 


‘The ‘ perfect love that casteth out 
All fear’ hath kept its promise true ;— 
Whose love is strong, can never doubt 
That love to be immortal too. 
Henceforth I am content to trust 
The Giver with the blessing given ; 
I know, when all things else are dust, 
Our love shall nrake a part of Heaven.’ 


In another poem to her son she writes : 
‘‘ When I am reading I would have thee near me 
To share the brilliant thought, or graceful phrase ; 
Or if I sing—what matter who may hear me, 
If I must miss thy fond unlearned praise ? 


See how thou steal’st the colour and the savour 
From out my life when we apart must be! 

And yet, thou know’st, ‘I thank my God for ever 
‘For all remembrance,’ my beloved, ¢ of thee.’ 


To have had such poems addressed to him by such a true, brilliant 
and beautiful woman was in itself enviable distinction, but to have 
proved by his subsequent life that he deserved all this beautiful and 
touching affection is to have achieved still higher fame. 

Charles Kingsley adjured his daughter : 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, nct dream them, all day long: 

And so-make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One grand, sweet song.” 
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In this sense Lord Dufferin’s life has been a ‘“‘ grand sweet song,” 
in which intellect as well as virtue has been a dominant note. He 
was seventy-one last June. When he returned from the Paris 
Embassy a year or two ago he had spent fifty years in the public 
service, many of them in diplomatic capacities. If there be any 
truth in the definition of a diplomatist as one who is ‘‘ sent abroad 
to lie for the benefit of his country,” to have proved the greatest 
of our diplomatists and yet lived up to his family motto, Straight 
Forward, is surely a remarkable feat: yet he appears to have 
achieved it. 

Speaking at the annual Civil Service dinner last June, he referred 
to officials in India as “ devoted men working in an obscurity which is 
seldom penetrated by the sun of popular appreciation, and with the 
knowledge that others will reap where they have sown,” and, address- 
ing members of the English Civil Service, added, ‘‘ I have not touched 
upon your greatest merit. I daresay in your modesty you yourselves 
will wonder which it is of your many excellences that I have failed 
to enumerate. Well, gentlemen, it is this—that in these days of 
endless platform speechifying and wearisome loquacity, which is 
lowering the prestige of the House of Commons and rendering life a 
burden to our statesmen, you are a silent folk. You never break 
the hearts of the reporters with your bad grammar, or exhaust the 
patience of public audiences with your platitudes. (Lauyhter.) 
However hard you work you do not talk about it. A great city 
which I recently visited was peopled with statues of dead politicians, 
and every one of these marble effigies stood in an attitude of violent 
oratorical gesticulation. (Loud laughter.) As I passed *them one 
after another I could not help saying to myself, ‘ How little did all 
this sound and fury mean at the time ; how much less has come of 
it, and how much greater a share those who, like you, are the mute 
servants of the State, have contributed to the splendour and might of 
the Empire than those whose resounding volubility has filled the air 
with an evanescent clamour!’” (Cheers.) 

It is in mute service to the State that much of Lord Dufferin’s time 
has been spent, and all that he has contributed to the might and splen- 
dour of the Empire cannot be fully learnt till modern Cabinets and 
various Embassies shall have yielded up their secrets. In a general 
way it is well known that he proved a consummate master of diplo- 
macy in every Court of any importance in Europe, and successfully 
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grappled with ticklish and complicated international troubles, so all 
that he said about the Civil Service generally applies forcibly to 
himself. Buried in Blue Books are monuments of his wonderful 
combination of brilliancy, tact, industry, statesmanship, enlightened 
humanity and patriotism; but so great, so inspiring a theme as 
Lord Dufferin’s public services would take a volume, or rather 
volumes, to attempt. 

How, as if by magic, he transformed Canada into the loyal, 
united and prosperous Dominion of to-day, from the disaffected, 
disjointed colonies of a few years ago; how, by another transforma- 
tion scene, he secured our highway to the East, and gave Egypt a 
constitution that meant for it comparative freedom and prosperity ; 
how he consolidated, and at the same time expanded our Empire in 
the East ; what a worthy helpmeet he had in his wife; how honours 
and titles were showered upon him; how high he stands in his 
Sovereign’s estimation ; how, during the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee, it was felt that he had been the chief of the modern Empire 
makers; how, even in his retirement, by selecting as his favourite 
recreation the manly, innocent and wholesome amusement of 
yachting, he helps to foster nautical proclivities—that liking for 
salt water which had so much to do with the creation of the Empire, 
and has so much to do with its preservation ;—all this will make a most 
stimulating and enthralling story one day. Here we must be content 
to quote a few of the lines, in which Tennyson dedicated the last 
volume of his poems to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and 
celebrated some of his services : 


“ At times our Britain cannot rest, 
At times her steps are swift and rash ; 
She moving, at her girdle clash 

The golden keys of East and West. 


Not swift nor rash, when late she lent 
The sceptres of her West, her East, 
To one, that ruling, has increased 

Her greatness and her self-content. 


Your rule has made the people love 
Their ruler. Your viceregal days 
Have added fulness to the phrase 

Of ‘Gauntlet in the velvet glove.’ 
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But since your name will grow with Time 
Not all, as honouring your fair fame 
Of statesmen, have I made your name 

A golden portal to my rhyme.” 


The conclusion is reached with another quotation from Tennyson: 


* Even the homely farm can teach us that there is something in descent." 


Taking the Sheridan family only, there is clearly a great deal in 
descent, and their case is a striking illustration of hereditary trans- 
mission of mental and physical qualities, especially of the theory that 
the mother rather than the father is to be credited with them in the 
case of sons. Sheridan the Great had a remarkable mother, his 
father’s wife having been Miss Chamberlaine, grand-daughter of Sir 
Oliver Chamberlaine, She is described as an exceptionally clever 
woman. From her, according to Lord Dufferin, Sheridan “obtained 
the divine spark which converted the mere talents he may be 
supposed to have inherited from his father into the genius which 
made him famous.” She was a successful novelist and playwriter. 
In the case of Lord Dufferin himself, it is obvious that his mother 


was the predominating influence, and he was more indebted to her 
than to his father, which circumstance cannot be said to constitute 
any reflection on the Blackwood side of the house; for whatever 
family the female Sheridans married into they transmitted to their 
descendants more or less of the Sheridan characteristics, with the 
result that the family have blossomed in later and more prosperous 
times into a brilliant galaxy of beauty, wit and talent. 











Zady Hop Pickers at Aelborne. 
By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


Author of “« Mozart,” ‘“‘ CARMEN Sy.va,” “ Princess ALICE,” 
etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was a hot autumn day, full of shumberous warmth. 

In a luxurious room, whose long windows overlooked one of the 
London parks, sat two girls, the elder with a very discontented expres- 
sion on her beautiful face. 

‘“‘ It is no use giving me such looks,” said Caroline Digby, sharply, 
glancing at her fair young sister. ‘I cannct be patient. Mrs Sel- 
wyn actually means to leave us here in London, and go away with 
her husband on this mysterious journey, from which you and I 
are excluded.” 

‘* But surely you don’t want to go with her, dear,” said Florence. 
** We shall be so happy together.” 

‘“‘Of course we don’t want to go with her for the love of her, if 
that is what you mean, Florence,” replied Caroline, haughtily; and 
then a silence fell, broken only by the buzzing of a fly on the 
window pane. 

At last a soft voice was once more heard. 

‘“‘ Carrie, dear, the ‘fortnight will soon pass, and then remember 
we are all going to Switzerland.” 

** You are always too easily consoled,” said Miss Digby, as she sat 
down, and carelessly took up a newspaper. 

She had scarcely, however, read a line, when glancing towards 
her sister, she saw a bright drop fall on the page Florence was 
pretending to read. In an instant, away went the paper, and 
Caroline knelt by the girl’s side, with eyes shining with love, and 
murmuring words of endearment. 

‘Oh, Flo, my little darling, you are always right. I will try to 
be patient, and not vex you. See, now, I! will go on reading my 
newspaper close to you, and you shall enjoy your book in peace.” 

They sat thus for a few minutes, and silence again fell, to be 
broken by an exclamation from Caroline. 
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“Oh, Florence, this is the very thing, the best idea in the world.” 
Miss Digby’s cheeks were the colour of a damask rose, and her 
eyes were shining like stars. She knelt down by her sister once 
more, and gaily said: ‘I have just been reading that a num- 
ber of gentle people are actually gone hop picking into Kent, Flo. 
_ We will go hop picking as well, we will play being village girls, and 
work for money. Selborne shall be the place, there are hop gardens 
close to where Gilbert White once lived. Oh,” she went on excitedly, 
clasping her hands, “think of the free, full, open life, the sweetly 
smelling hops, the blue sky, far away from this dingy London. Oh, 
the fun of a fortnight to ourselves hop picking in Hampshire, away 
from this artificial life, this stifling atmosphere. I wish we could 
start this very moment.” 

Florence Digby’s cheeks paled, and a frightened look came into 
her eyes. 

“‘ Carrie,” she cried, “you must, be saying this by way of a joke, 
it never could be done, it would be wrong to think of such a thing 
even for a moment.” 

‘* Would it indeed! Speak for yourself, Florence. I am free as 
air,” then, rising from the ground, Miss Digby went on clearly and 
slowly, “‘I am going to Selborne; you can stay at home. Flo, 
don’t look so distressed ; let us argue the matter out,”’ she went on 
in a kinder tone of voice. ‘We two poor girls, you know, have 
never had a father or mother’s care, not even any relative to speak 
of. Left in early childhood to the guardianship of these Selwyns— 
and, Florence, remember, our parents never could have known what 
she was like, never. Well, I put it to you, have we ever had a real 
home, or love, or care like other girls? Do we owe her any real 
obedience? No, not one #ofa.” 

‘We have always been surrounded by luxury; have lived in a 
beautiful house, Caroline; been waited on, well educated ; that is 
something.” 

‘“‘But we have never had a real home. And besides, whose 
money has paid for all this? Yours and mine. Has Mrs. Selwyn 
ever given us a real motherly kiss, or denied herself one single 
pleasure for our sakes? Never—never. Except for each other, we 
are loveless and homeless. The upshot of the whole matter is,” she 
continued slowly, ‘that I am certainly guing' to Selborne. I am 
nearly twenty-two, and, therefore, quite the mistress of myself and 
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my fortune. I simply stay on here until you are of age, and not one 
moment longer after that. You must choose, Florence, between your 
fancied duty to Mrs. Selwyn and your love for me. The very 
thought of Selborne sends a fresh glow through all my veins. I can 
always get on with the servants, and can entirely bind them over to 
us, you need have no fear on that score. The Selwyns will never 
know, and our maid can have a holiday. Come, Florence, choose 
between Mrs. Selwyn and me, that is simply all, Mrs. Selwyn or 
me.” 

‘TI still cannot think it is quite right,” replied Florence, ‘ but 
you know, Carrie, I would go with you to the ends of the earth.” 

Caroline kissed her tenderly. ‘You would, my darling, how well 
I know it.” 

While this conversation was going on in one room, there was a 
curious dialogue being carried on in another. 

Mrs. Selwyn was reclining in an easy chair talking with her 
husband. He was a noble looking man, possessed of fine qualities, 
the wonder was, how he could ever have married his cold, selfish 
wife. ‘ 

For once, he was remonstrating with her. There was an uneasy 
flush on his brow as he said, ‘‘ You know I never interfere about the 
girls, but in this case——” 

‘‘ They are not your cousins,” sharply interrupted Mrs Selwyn. 

“They are not, certainly; but fair dealing is always the best 
policy—a/ways, Jane, in every tranaction, great or small.” 

She smiled insolently at his earnestness. 

‘“‘ Spare yourself a sermon, for I shall take my own way.” 

‘“‘] know you will,” returned Mr. Selwyn, with a heavy sigh, as 
he took up a book, too lazy to continue the struggle. 

“‘Stay,” cried Mrs. Selwyn, ‘ before you bury yourself in your 
books, let me give you my reason for not taking the girls to this 
wedding, even not letting them know that it is to a wedding we are 
going. This is the reason, John Selwyn,” she went on, with up- 
lifted finger. ‘I have more affection for our only son than you have, 
and I mean—yes, thoroughly and entirely mean—-that Caroline 
shall marry my son Edward. She is very handsome, very rich ; he 
shall carry off the prize.” 

Mr. Selwyn frowned, ‘Of course I should be delighted; but 
Caroline will choose for herself, be very sure of that, when her time 
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comes. Besides, how does this wedding affect your plans for 
Ned?” 

‘Oh, the ignorance of men! WHaven’t you the sense to see that 
Caroline takes a great interest in your nephew, George Temple: 
well, he will be at the wedding, and Edward cannot get home from 
Germany in time; now I hope you see my meaning. A wedding is 
such an opening for young people to be foolish. I don’t like Caroline, 
but still, Edward must marry her, and it is my duty to see that she 
and George shall not be thrown together to drift into love.” 

‘‘ Love indeed ! why they are always quarelling. You are lowering 
yourself by scheming, and to no purpose.” 

‘TI can see deeper into things than a man,” replied Mrs. Selwyn, 
significantly. 

‘‘But even if Carrie were to marry George, I confess I see no 
objection. Lazy, certainly, but a fine fellow with a good property.” 

“‘T detest him,” said Mrs. Selwyn, with acrimony. ‘A great 
loose-limbed feilow, indolent and proud; he can’t light a candle to 
my son.”’ 

Mr. Selwyn mentally compared the two young men, then with a 
sigh, once more took up his book, only saying, ‘‘ I would let things 
take their course, Jane.” 

“‘T will not,” returned Mrs. Selwyn, coldly, “and the result will 
prove me right.”’ 

The very next day the Selwyns departed, and the young people 
were free to make hasty preparations for their journey. 

As Caroline had predicted, the servants fell into the project at 
once. They detested their mistress, and loved the girls, and the idea 
of the former being circumvented was delightful to them. 

Very free remarks had been made in the servants’ hall as to the 
young ladies being left behind, and now the idea gained ground 
with them that the girls were going to visit some poor relatives of 
whom Mrs. Selwyn was too proud to take any notice. The real 
plan was, of course, kept a profound secret. 

Caroline, accompanied by her maid, went out to buy some dark 
blue serge dresses, and to go to the bank for some money. She 
greatly enjoyed signing her own cheques and managing her own 
money. It was a new thing yet, to become irksome later on. 

Miss Digby took the precaution to buy a small, very plain dressing 
case—her own being much too handsome to be used in their preten- 
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ded station—and with this and a tiny portmanteau she returned to 
Florence in high glee. 

The next day, in repressed excitement, they passed through the 
line of servants in the hall, down the wide steps and into a cab bound 
for Waterloo Station. 

‘‘ There,” cried Caroline, exultantly, as the carriage drove off, and 
she nodded brightly to the kind faces looking after them, “there, 
we are really off. I have tipped the servants well, and in any case 
we are perfectly safe.” 

Then the girls looked at each other and laughed. 

They wore tight-fitting dark blue serge dresses, and plain sailor 
hats with ribbon to match the dresses. They each had a dark, 
sensible waterproof, and one girl took charge of the tiny portmanteau, 
and the other of the dressing case. Thus they were not too much 
encumbered, and yet had no worry about luggage. 

“It really seems like some fairy tale,” said Caroline, looking at 
her sister’s lovely face, dimpling into smiles. 

‘“‘ Yes, quite a fairy tale; and we are going out into the world to 
make our fortunes. And, oh, Carrie, do let us try, before we come 
back, to help some poor people—you know Mrs. Selwyn will never 
let us practically do anything in that way—then our visit will not be 
entirely selfish.” 

Caroline nodded; and they soon came to the bustling Waterloo 
Station. 

They were a little bewildered at first, without their maid, but soon 
Carrie’s good sensé came to her aid, and finding they had a few 
minutes to wait for their train, they sat down on an empty seat on 
the platform, and eagerly discussed their plans. So earnestly were 
they engrossed, and so fully and freely did they enter into 
everything, even about one hundred pounds, which Carrie had in her 
dressing case, that two men—one man sitting behind them, and 
another standing near—might have heard every word, had they been 
so disposed. 

At last the train came puffing into the station, and they were soon 
fairly on their way to Selborne. The country looked lovely as they 
flew by, under the brilliant sunshine, and the foliage everywhere 
was changing into its gorgeous autumn tints. 

They travelled third class for the first time, and Florence had 
rather a frightened look on her delicate face as she followed her 
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sister. Not so Caroline, who stepped into the carriage with the look 
and bearing of a princess. Florence sat down quickly in a corner 
and looked at nobody, while Caroline, on the contrary, looked round 
smilingly upon all—the old market women, the curly-haired children, 
and the withered up old shoemaker in the corner. 

She gave especial attention, however, to a thin, pathetic-eyed 
woman in another corner, and before she left the train, she had 
listened to the woman’s sorrowful history, and had given her some 
substantial help. 

‘‘ Now wasn’t that splendid ?’”’ exclaimed Caroline, as she stepped 
lightly down at the station which lay nearest to Selborne. ‘We 
have already begun helping people; don’t you remember it is said, 
‘one ought to leave a track of brightness on one’s path;’ we have 
begun the track, haven’t we, Flo?” 

“Yes, indeed; it seems like a good omen for our holidays.” 
Florence Digby’s eyes, by this time, had lost their frightened look, 
and there was a lovely wild rose tint on her cheeks. 

‘‘The worst of it is,” remarked Caroline, as they went into the 
waiting room, ‘‘ we don’t look rough enough, somehow, we don’t look 
like hop pickers. One would have thought these plain dresses would 
have done the deed. You are the worst, Flo; everyone will think, I 
am afraid, that we are gentle people when they look at you, and 
that we are simply masquerading.”’ 

“It is too late to trouble about that now; we shall be really hop 
pickers, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Carrie; ‘‘and just look at the beautiful 
country stretched around us, so fresh and free. No; we won’t 
bother.” 

From the station the young travellers took a cab which was to set 
them down on the outskirts of Selborne. The cabman looked them 
, shrewdly over, and asked about double his proper fare which, how- 
ever, they cheerfully paid. And behold! the girls were at last 
actually entering Selborne. 

The Selborne of their hopes and dreams! destined by them never 
to be forgotten until death should come to them and blot out all 
earthly memories. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was a most lovely afternoon. 

A touch of autumn’s glories might be seen in the grand trees which 
clothed Selborne Hanger. To the left of them, as the girls entered 
the village, was the Lythe with its broken ground and fine trees, its 
green precipices and slopes. 

‘“‘Oh, how lovely!” cried Florence, leaning over a low wall, and 
gazing as if she never meant to go away. “ Isn’t this glorious?” 

“It is, indeed, Flo; but look at that grand old hanger on our 
right, clothed with trees; it looks even finer, and far away in the 
blue distance rises hill upon hill.” 

They walked slowly on until they reached the middle of the village, 
and the Plestor, which is a kind of square or village green, the 
church lying close to it on the left, and the rectory and other houses 
on either side. In the middle of the square, or plestor—as it was 
called in ancient days—is a wide-spreading tree and a pleasant seat 
under its shade. Here a tired-looking peasant woman was resting, 
having placed her heavy basket by her side. By the time, however, 
the girls had reached the tree, she had taken up her load, and 
departed. 

“Well, Selborne is lovelier than I thought,” cried Caroline, as 
they sat down under the spreading branches. ‘ This village green 
must be much the same as it was hundreds of years ago. Once 
there were little shops all around here, and they called it the 
Plestor.” ; 

‘“‘ Yes, Carrie; and here the boys and girls played together as, no 
doubt, they do to this day. ‘Is not the air delicious? so different 
from smoky London.” 

‘Yes, Flo, and it makes one hungry, and sad to say we have eaten 
all our sandwiches. Never mind; we will just go and look at Gil- 
bert White’s house and the fountain to his memory, and then 

“‘ Then,” interrupted Florence, ‘“‘ we must look for apartments.” 

‘“‘ Of course, yes,” said Caroline, carelessly; ‘‘ but that will be no 
trouble.” 

They walked slowly through the village street, not remarked upon 
in any way, except for their beauty. The Selborne folk are 
accustomed to see strangers wandering about their roads. 


After the girls had stood watching the sparkling waters of the 
20 
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fountain at Wellhead for a long time, Caroline suddenly roused 
herself. 

‘“‘ Florrie,” she said, ‘the afternoon is drawing on, we must now 
look for apartments.” 

So they turned, and walked slowly back through the village, 
enquiring at every house—for the most part very humble ones—but 
at every place they received one of two answers, ‘‘they never let 
apartments,” or “ they were full.” The girls took this very lightly 
at first, but as they neared the end of the street, steps quickened, and 
there was some anxiety in the young faces. Florrie’s cheeks paled 
also, and there came a frightened, piteous expression into her eyes. 

‘“Only three more houses, Carrie; if they won’t take us in, what- 
ever shall we do?” 

Alas! the usual answer was returned, and the girls looked at each 
other in silent dismay. For a moment only with Caroline, she saw 
the look in Florrie’s face, and made up her mind. She smiled a 
calm and reassuring smile, and placing her trembling sister under 
the wide-spreading tree once more, she went to a shop near by to 
make enquiries. 

Florence watched her sister disappear into the shop with the most 
desolate feeling at her heart which she had ever known. Despite 
Mrs Selwyn’s selfishness, Florence had, with her sister, lived a 
sheltered and, on the whole, a happy life. And now she seemed cut 
away from her moorings, drifting into an unknown sea, homeless and 
friendless. To her timid nature this experience was something 
dreadful. She looked despairingly at the golden lights and the 
lengthening shadows. 

“Oh, could they not get away from this dreadful place; get back 
to the shelter of a home, never again to leave it? Oh! why had 
they come? Here were all these houses, and yet not one to give 
them shelter. Would they have,” she wildly asked herself, ‘to 
crouch down in the church porch all night, or on the bleak hillside, 
or in some dreadful shed? Well, they would be dead before the 
morning.” She turned away her head from the lovely views. The 
blue sky and all the beauty seemed only a mockery. “Oh, why, 
why had they come?” 

At this moment Carrie re-appeared with a bag of biscuits in her 
hand, and with a resolute air. To her sister’s anxious questioning 
look, she simply shook her head. 
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Florrie’s eyes grew white with fear. 

‘¢ Oh, Carrie, whatever shall we do?” 

‘** Do, why eat some biscuits; if you don’t I won’t tell you of my 
plan.” 

‘© T can’t, Carrie, I should choke.” 

‘* Florence, you must and shall eat.” 

The cold look, the stern tone, took effect, and the two girls ate 
their biscuits in silence, watching the lengthening shadows with 
beating hearts. 

Presently Florrie spoke. 

“Caroline, 1 have eaten some biscuits ; now what are we going to 
do? Oh, let us go back to London. Oh, Carrie,” with a little 
sob, ‘‘ do—do let us go back.” 

“Don’t be such a baby; there is no train and no conveyance. 
Did you notice the inn we passed just now? It looked respectable 
and clean. There we must go, speak to the woman, have a nice tea 
and go to bed, and make our arrangements on the morrow.” 

‘Oh, Caroline; to a little wayside inn, I know it will kill me. Oh, 
why don’t people let apartments ?” 

At this moment, almost as if he had sprung from the earth, a 
dark, rough-looking man came from the other side of the tree, and 
touching his hat, said politely : : 

‘‘ Are vou looking for apartments, ladies ? ”’ 

The man had a pale face and dark eyes, and was dressed in shabby 
black ; but an angel of light could not have been more welcome to 
Florence Digby. ° 

“‘Oh, do you know of any?” she oni ‘* We are so anxious tc 
get some; we shall indeed be grateful.” Her face lighted up, a 
rose-leaf tint came into her cheek, her sweet blue eyes sparkled. 

‘‘I think I can help you, young ladies,” the man responded, 
quickly. ‘It is true I am also a stranger, in fact I believe I came by 
the same train that you did; but I was directed toa short cut through 
the fields from the station, which brought me out near the Hanger, 
and from a little cottage near by, some visitors were leaving, and I 
heard the woman say she was ready for some more lodgers.” 

“‘Ah; the Hanger,” said Caroline, ‘‘ we did not go so far as that.” 

‘‘Never mind, Carrie; come at once, else someone will step in 
before us.” And Florence walked rapidly on, leading the way. 

The man followed at a little distance, and when they came toa 

20* 
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neat little cottage under the Hanger, he stepped forward, opened the 
little garden gate, touched his hat, and departed. 

‘“‘T am so grateful to that man,” said Florrie, heaving a deep sigh 
of relief. ‘+I hope we thanked him warmly enough,” 

‘You did, at least,” replied Caroline, with a smile. ‘I felt sure 
I had seen the man before.” 

They knocked at the cottage door, which was opened by a 
wholesome-faced woman with an ill-tempered eye. She stared 
at the two high-bred-looking girls before her, and made a mental 
note. 

‘* Have you any apartments vacant ?” asked Caroline, in her clear 
liquid tones. 

“Yes; a sitting-room and a bedroom, miss. Will you be pleased 
to walk in?” 

‘“« What is the rent ?” asked Miss Digby. 

‘‘ A pound a week, miss, and the money in advance.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” replied Caroline, coldly. 

Be it remarked in passing, that Mrs. Smith’s usual price was ten 
shillings, but, as she told her husband afterwards: ‘I am bound to 
look after myself, you know; and they are a long way out of the 
common, are they two gals.” 

As the young ladies went up to their little bedroom, Mrs. Smith 
bustled about with a good will, and by the time they came down, a 
bright fire was burning in the grate—for the evenings were growing 
chilly—and a nice little tea equipage arranged on a small table near 
the fire. . 

Meanwhile, the girls upstairs were examining their tidy little 
room, with much curiosity. At last Florence threw herself into a 
little armchair near the window, and burst into tears of joy. 

‘“‘ Oh, Carrie,” she managed to say, “‘ that I should rejoice so much 
over this poky little room ; but I do—I do.” 

‘It is a hole, certainly,” remarked Caroline, “‘ but then it is clean, 
and it is great fun to be here.” 

So the girls bathed their faces, brushed their hair, and went down-t 
stairs, rejoicing Mrs. Smith’s heart by their expressions of pleasure 
at the cosy aspect of the room, They had ham rashers and eggs for 
tea—being the only available things—but a fine lady would indeed 
have been shocked at the amount of food these young women 
contrived to consume. 
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Their minds were now at rest, and the fine air blowing over the 
Hampshire Downs had made them hungry. 

While Mrs. Smith was clearing away the tea, Caroline entered on 
the business of their visit to Selborne. The woman stood in open- 
mouthed astonishment when she heard of the hop picking. 

“‘ Lor’, miss, I know ’tis all a joke,” she said, with a very, red face. 

The girls laughed. ‘It’s no joke,” said Caroline, but she felt it 
would be useless to keep up the pretence of being common hop 
pickers, so she told the woman all that was necessary, and Mrs. Smith 
agreed to get them some hop picking on the morrow. 

“The hop gardens be just round to the left under the Hangers,” 
she told them. 

Left to themselves, the girls sat on for a long time in the gloam- 
ing by the little window, enjoying the lovely scenery, and full of 
the novelty of their situation. 

‘See how the glory is fading, Flo,” said Caroline, breaking a 
silence which had fallen for some minutes. ‘ Does it not seem as if 
there could be no sickness, no misery, nor death, even in such a 
peaceful little place as this ? not crime,” she added slowly, and just at 
that minute the dark man who had befriended them passed the 
window. ; 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and the girls, entirely 
forgetting their troubles of yesterday, rose in dancing spirits to begin 
their new experience. They made an excellent breakfast, seasoned 
with light laughter and gay words, and then betook themselves to 
the hop gardens. The happy sights and sounds of a free country 
village thrilled them with delight. The crisp, fresh air, the lovely 
lights and shadows around. Even the distant barking of dogs and 
cackling of geese, sounded as music to their ears. 

As they neared the hop gardens, they heard the murmur of happy 
voices, thehum as of a small town, and a few steps onward disclosed 
to them a pretty sight. The gardens were now in full view; there 
were the graceful trailing vines, the flickering lights and shadows, 
the blue sky above, the crowd of busy workers; while the gay 
dresses of the children, as they flitted about from place to place, 
gave a bright dash of colour to the picture. The women were hard 
at work, this was their second harvest, but to the children this 
season was always a happy gala time. There was no quarelling, no 
coarse talking, only laughter and happy voices. 
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“‘ Well, this is Arcadia,” exclaimed Caroline, as she began to pick. 
‘*‘ What with the scent of the hops, the sunshine and the sweet, fresh 
air, I declare I feel intoxicated.” 

** So do I,” said Florence, “‘ with this lovely camp life. Oh, who 
would live in London after this ?”’ 

They picked on steadily for a long time, and then with one 
consent sat down to rest. A long vista of drooping hop vines lay 
before them, with a peep of blue hills in the distance. Suddenly a 
tall, loose-limbed fellow in a grey tourist’s suit came sauntering down 
through the vines towards them. 

‘‘Oh, Carrie,” cried Florence, in a dismayed tone, as he neared 
them. “Oh, Carrie.” 

The young man at last caught sight of the girls, and stood absolutely 
still before them, as if turned to stone. Then he threw out his hand, 
and said, in a deep concentrated voice: ‘‘My God! What is this?” 

‘“‘ Nothing at all, George; or at least, nothing that concerns you,” 
said Caroline, calmly, but with a rising colour. 

‘* George, are you alone, quite alone?” cried Florence, jumping up. 

“Yes, Florence; but why?” 

“Oh, then 1 will tell you all;” and hanging on his arm, she 
turned her sweet face up to his and told him the whole story. 

‘“‘ By jove, but this is glorious,” cried the young man; “glorious; 
take your hand off my arm, or I shall die of laughter.” 

Then, throwing himself at their feet, he burst into peal after peal 
of merriment. Florence laughed with him; but Caroline sat very 
upright, with a flash in her eye, and a look of sternness about the 
resolute little mouth. 

‘‘ When you have ended all this insane noise,” she presently 
remarked, ‘‘ perhaps you will explain your own appearance here.” 

His laughter died away on the instant, and in his cheek came a 
dusky red. 

‘‘ Except for Florrie, I would not attempt to explain,” he said, 
coldly, ‘‘for she is glad to see me, and you are not.” 

‘* Oh, yes, so very, very glad,” said Florence, fervently. 

George Temple smiled at her, and then turning to Caroline, he said : 

‘“*Miss Digby ; my cousin Evelyn, at the Grange, is to be married 
to-day. Hers is considered.a very grand match, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Selwyn are there at this moment. I cut the concern altogether, and 
am now on a walking tour.” 
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Caroline was shaken out of her dignity on the instant. 

*¢ And we not even asked,” she cried. 

“It is too bad,” responded Florence. ‘I do love a wedding.” 

“Tt is quite too bad,” repeated Caroline, slowly ; ‘but there must 
have been a very strong motive. What was it, George?” 

“Well, it was given out that you were knocked up by overmuch 
gaiety, and did not wish to go. Eve turned very rusty about it, I 
can tell you. But the real motive I discovered by overhearing 
accidentally a conversation between the Selwyns. Shall I go on, 
Carrie? You will be angry if I do.” 

“Go on,” she sharply said, keeping her eyes fixed earnestly on 
his face. 

‘“‘ The motive then was that Caroline and I should be kept apart ; 
do you hear, Carrie, kept apart, and here we have met, all waifs and 
hop pickers together. Oh, it is too much of a lark, too huge a joke. 
Oh, if Mrs. Selwyn were to see us at this moment she would fall 
dead on the spot, I know she would.” And again he laughed 
heartily. 

“Do stop laughing, George,” exclaimed Florence, “ and tell me 
what she meant about you and Carrie.” 

He sat up at this, and looked grave. 

‘“‘ Florrie, somehow Mrs. Selwyn had picked up the insane idea 
that Carrie and I cared for each other. Could anything be wider of 
the mark, or more preposterous? Caroline and I, of all people! 
Caroline, who has never missed a chance to wound and insult me; 
who has always scorrted and misunderstood me—a/ways.” 

A dusky red glowed on his cheek once more, his eyes flashed, and 
he hurled the words at Carrie as if they had been blows. Oh, if he 
could only have known at that instant how she admired him ; but it 
seemed as if he were never to know, and the moment passed. 

‘‘T have said,” remarked Caroline, ‘‘that you were a great lazy 
fellow, no good in your generation, I have said this many times, and 
shall probably say it many more. I should be ashamed to have a 
fine property and let other people manage it, never to see to my 
tenants nor to my poor people. I should be ashamed of such a life. 
I don’t believe you have ever done one single noble action, or put 
yourself out of the way to help one human soul.” 

The young man did not hasten to reply. He lay flat on the grass 
with his face upturned to the sky. 
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He considered his past life. Culpably lazy he undoubtedly was, 
but he could have told Miss Caroline one or two things which would 
have made her heart glow and the tears come to her eyes. 

But he was quite willing that this young woman who was pretend- 
ing to set up as a Mentor, should misjudge him; let her. 

‘I am certainly not of much use in the world,’”’ he said after a 
pause ‘and never likely to be.” 

‘“‘ Yes you are, George, the best fellow in the world. It is only 
Carrie’s nonsense,” cried Florence. 

‘It is no nonsense at all,’’ said Caroline, ‘speak for yourself, 
George,” she went on, calmly turning to him, “ do you know I have 
actually discovered that most difficult problem—to reform the whole 
world. If my plans were really carried out, the work would be done 
without strife or tumult.” 

“Would it indeed?” laughed George, derisively. 

“You may laugh but the whole secret is this; let every living 
soul, each in his own place, do his duty by his own family and 
those lying just around him. If this were really done, the world 
would indeed be reformed. These small circles of light would be 
met by other circles, and the whole globe would be shining with 
light.” 

Caroline’s face lit up, she looked most beautiful. George glanced 
at her, and passionately longed to take her to his heart for one sweet 
moment, with all her enthusiasm, her youthful intolerance, and her 
ignorance, but instead, he calmly said, ‘‘A Utopian idea, quite; 
wouldn’t hold water for a moment.” 

And then they all three began picking hops in amity, until the 
golden lights and lengthening shadows warned them to return. 

‘‘ We can’t ask you in because of the proprieties,” said Florence, 
‘‘ but we can spend every day together at the hop gardens.” 





CHAPTER III, 


A FEw evenings after this, as Mrs. Smith was clearing away her 
lodgers’ late tea, she begged permission to go and visit a sick friend 
who lived at some distance. 

‘‘T shall be home in time to get your supper, miss, she said, ad- 
dressing Caroline ; ‘I will make all safe if you don’t mind staying in 
the house for an hour or two by yourselves.” 
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‘* Not at all,” the girls declared, and they rather enjoyed keeping 
house themselves ‘‘ something like poor people” as they said. Then 
Caroline stirred the fire, and they went to the window to watch the 
golden light fade away. 

While they were gazing out, Florence suddenly cried, ‘‘ Look 
Carrie, there is that dark man passing who helped us. 

“‘ Yes,” said Caroline, with a little shudder, ‘he looks a black 
shadow.” 

After this, the light suddenly faded, and the chill twilight came on. 

‘*T am not sure, I quite like being entirely by ourselves,” said 
Florence timidly, after a long silence. ‘‘ This room looks so strange 
between firelight and twilight—the very furniture seems altering its 
shape, and looks mysterious in this dim light.” 

‘‘ Florence, you are a goose,”’ said Caroline, quickly. ‘ Now see 
me draw down the blind and light the lamp.” 

Rising to do this, she stood arrested by a curious sound, striking 
across the stillness of the room. 

It was a slight creaking noise, seeming not to come from overhead 
or underneath, but just at the left side, where in fact there was no 
room or anything to account for such a noise. 

Florence grew white to the lips, and pulling her sister down beside 
her, whispered : ‘* Don’t move, Carrie, Mrs. Smith will soon be here, 
let us stay close together.” 

Again there came the strange sound, and louder this time! 

Caroline rose to the occasion, she pressed her lips on Florence’s 
-cheek and whispered : 

“If you love me, keep quiet—perfectly quiet—I am going to lock 
the door of this room securely, and go into our bedroom to bring 
-down my dressing-case, then here we shall be entirely safe.” So 
saying she softly left the room, and in another minute returned, 
smiling at the frightened Florence and bearing aloft her dressing- 
‘case. She placed it noiselessly on the little table by the side of 
Florence, and remarked aloud in a clear, disengaged tone : 

‘Shall I stir up the fire, Florrie? the room will look more 
-cheerful.” 

Accordingly she bustled about, stirred the fire, lit the lamp, and 
in the glowing blaze, opened her dressing-case to see that everything 
was safe—when lo! at that moment, crack, crack, was heard, in the 
wall, and suddenly, with a fearful crash, down came the wooden 
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partition, and a man wearing crape over his face stepped boldly into 
the room. 

Caroline gave a violent start, and in her agitation partly overturned 
her dressing-case, and some gold rolled out on the table, while, 
throwing herself on the sofa, scream after scream burst from the 
frightened Florence. 

In some strange way Caroline seemed to have lived through this 
experience before. She stood motionless by the table with her 
shining gold, and fixed her beautiful eyes sternly on the advancing 
foe. 

‘It’s no use your showin any of your airs tome,” said the ruffian, 
in a hoarse voice, “I hav’nt followed you all the way from London 
for naught; I know, all about that hundred pounds; you told me all 
about it at Waterloo Station; I stood just behind you and heard 
everything,” and he laughed a horrible laugh. ‘‘I mean to have the 
money, so here goes,” and he put forth his hand to grasp the gold. 

‘“‘ Touch it if you dare,” cried Caroline, in a ringing voice of scorn. 
‘‘T would never mind giving money away, but I will not be robbed.” 

‘* Won't you though, my fine Miss, it will be worse for you if you 
try to prevent me,” and he once more put forth his hand. 

By this time Caroline Digby’s blood was well up. She came of 
an old fighting race, soldiers and warriors. She gave not one thought 
to herself, or to the fearful odds, but she felt in a frenzy of rage 
with this wretch who could thus steal in, to rob two defenceless girls. 

“It will be worse for you,” she cried, in a clear voice of scorn, and 
flying at the ruffian’s throat like a dog she tried to strangle him. 

- The attack was so sudden, and fierce, and unexpected, that for a 
single moment she had her way—the next 

‘Oh! thank God,” cried Florence, with a wild shriek, ‘‘ George has 
come to save us;” and, as she spoke, George Temple stepped into the 
room followed by two policemen. 

It was the work of a few minutes only to handcuff and take off the 
prisoner—then George turned to Caroline. ‘I have been watching 
here all the evening; I have seen him skulking round here, after 
dark, several nights, and as I saw Mrs. Smith leave the house some 
time ago, I got some policemen, and, by Jove, what a stunning good 
job I came.” 

Caroline held out both hands with shining eyes, but what was 
their horror on looking round, to see Florence lying back on the sofa, 
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muttering wildly, and now and again strong convulsions agitating 
her slight frame. 

‘© Oh my God, I have killed her! ” cried Caroline, ‘“‘ what shall I 
do—lI have killed her.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear Carrie, she will soon be better, she is only 
frightened.” 

The strong manly voice gave a momentary courage to her sinking 
heart. 

At that moment the frightened Mrs. Smith entered the room, and 
she was instantly sent off for a doctor. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, Caroline, I will do my best for Florrie,” said George 
Temple, and he began to apply what restoratives were at hand. 

Carrie fell trembling into an easy chair, and watched with ever- 
deepening admiration the tenderness and skill which George Temple 
brought to bear upon his patient. 

After a time Florence seemed to know him, for, clasping his hand, 
she cried— 

“Oh! George, save Carrie, save Carrie, you will not leave us, 
oh! say you will not.” : 

“TI certainly will not leave you, dear child,” he answered in gentle 
soothing accents. 

But even as he spoke the girl began to scream and laugh and 
cry anew, and then stronger convulsions followed, until poor Caroline, 
feeling as if she were going mad, crept out into the little garden in 
front of the house, which was now bathed in moonlight, and leaned 
her aching head on the trellis work by the side of tae door. 

How softly fell the moonlight! how lovely was the picture lying 
before her! what a happy world it seemed, except to her ! 

But here was the dreadful, dreadful truth. She had killed her sister. 

She to despise George Temple indeed. Ste to talk about the 
“circle of light.” She was a wicked girl, she had dragged her sister 
to her doom. But, oh, Florrie must not, mus¢ not die, and then she 
fell to praying, and making agitated bargains with God, as indeed 
we are often prone to do, in moments of sudden anguish about our 
beloved ones, when we are smitten to the heart. 

At last she dragged herself slowly in, and behold there lay her 
darling Florrie in a sweet refreshing sleep and George watching 
faithfully beside her. 

All went well after this, and soon Florence was herself again. 
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However, a long train of consequences followed upon this night’s 
work, which one day I may relate. The smmediate consequence 
was this. 

‘“‘ George,” said Caroline, earnestly, as they stood together one 
breezy sunny morning, in the fair hop gardens, Florence being at 
a safe distance, ‘‘ George, I am a wicked, conceited girl. I despised 
you and everyone. It was simply self will brought me here. Reform 
the world indeed, it is I who need reform.” 

He looked at her lovely, ingenuous face, and the tears shining in 
her eyes and said huskily, ‘‘ Caroline, you must not be too kind “ 
me, my dear, or I shall make a fool of myself and you will be mere.” 

“T, angry with you! never again,” she cried. 

‘“‘Carrie, I have loved you all my life” he simply said, his voice 
trembling with emotion, ‘‘Can you put up with such a fellow as I am?” 

For answer she put up her sweet lips to be kissed and shyly whis- 
pered, ‘I think that I too must have always loved you, George.” 

Then there fell a happy silence, but Florence soon returned to 
share their rapture. 

Presently George remarked with a — smile, ‘‘ Between us we 
have about killed Mrs. Selwyn ; never mind, it was a glorious day 
for me when I came to Selborne.” 


Who Hearkens? 
(From the Italian of Cavaliere Raffaello Barbiera.) 
’Mid lonely, verdant woods, whose ear doth raptly hark 
To threnodies of love, sung by.the nightingale ? 
’Mid dusky, leaf-crown’d dells, who careth to remark 
The hum of insect-wings, and scent pale flow’rs exhale ? 





Who lists unto the plaint, 'mid drooping willow-boughs, 
Made by the purling brook? or to the wind, which grieves 
Like to a human voice, as restlessly it soughs 

Amid the hoary elms, on gloomy autumn eves? 


How many elegies sad bosoms oft intone ! 

How many tears are shed, and sighs, breath’d, all in vain ! 

How many visions bright, ere realiz’d, have flown ! 

How many hearts are crush’d, yet, nobly, ne’er complain ! 
(Translated by BARONESS SWIFT.) 





Damocles, or the Gates of Janus. 
By THEODORA CORRIE. 


Author of ‘In Scorn oF CoNnsEQUENCE,” **PETRONELLA Darcy,” 
“ONLY THE AyAH,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER xX. 


In common with many other girls, May possessed an almost unlimi- 
ted capacity for chatter. After her return home, bidding her mother 
good-night, she followed Henrietta, and throwing herself on a sofa, 
with both arms comfortably clasped under her head, kept up a 
running fire of conversation all through her sister’s undressing. 

‘“* Well, Rietta, and how did you like your first party ? ”’ 

“Very much, May. I never knew before how kind Aunt 
Catherine could be; and M. de Brie was charming. He says 
that I must call him cousin.” 


May smiled. ‘I wonder,” shé said, ‘if I should ever have been | 


the least like you if I had remained at home? I’m afraid not.” 

‘* Never wish to be like me; I have a horrid temper, May. I am 
always afraid of doing something dreadful.” 

“So long as you are afraid, you needn’t be,” said May. ‘ That 
sounds Irish, doesn’t it? Captain Strafford says Irishisms are 
catching, but I don’t mean to grow into a mere reflection of my 
lover, as some girls do.”’ 

“It must be strange to have one,” said Henrietta, with a knit of 
the brows, that was not of an appreciative kind. 

‘“Why, you——”’ May began, and then paused suddenly. 

“ What are you thinking about, May?” 

‘‘T was wondering what would turn up next,” said May, demurely. 
‘As Fraulein Sandkatze used to remark: this life is a most wonder- 
ful complication, where the masculine half of creation is concerned.” 

‘‘¢ Many the things that strange and wondrous are, none stranger 
or more wonderful than man,’” quoth Henrietta back at her. “I 
have been thinking this evening, May, that I should like to know a 
great many people.” 

A little touch of wistfulness sounded in her voice. The bishop’s 
wife had repeated her invitation to-night, and everyone had been 
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most wonderfully kind. The gates of society seemed to be wide 
open in welcome, but by some strange association of ideas, Henri- 
etta’s thoughts had gone off at this minute to the open high road. 
To Lady Evelyn, seated in a low pony carriage, with a comfortable 
basket of odds and ends, and a pile of picture papers in front of her, 
a weekly collection for the navvies and their wives (for by some 
means best known to herself, the lady of the Manor had won a wel- 
come amongst the very roughest of the workpeople). ‘I should like 
to go about with Cousin Evelyn, or with Ted,” was the unconscious 
outcome of Henrietta’s meditation. 

From under her long lashes, May cast a furtive glance at her 
sister. Being certain of the one most desirable ticket in her own 
little lottery, she had: no wish to occupy the foremost place in the 
circle in which she now found herself. Her stay in Godwin’s 
Worthy would probably be of short duration, but the events of the 
evening had unfortunately stirred that most fatal feminine ambition 
in her mind—a desire to match-make. 

‘If you hadn’t turned yourself into Paul’s private secretary, you 
might go about as much as you liked,” she began. ‘ Why is he at 
home still? His education doesn’t seem to be of much use to him, 
so far.” 

‘* Uncle John is very anxious that he should have a few months’ 
complete rest,” said Henrietta. ‘‘ He suffered from such dreadful 
headaches before his last exam., and he is hardly free from them yet. 
Did you hear about his mathematics? The examiner said——” 

“Oh, spare me his mathematics,” said May, laughing. ‘I have 
no doubt as to his ability. You misunderstood me; but he can’t 
repose on his laurels for ever—even if they are evergreen.” 

“He is always busy,” said Henrietta, half amused, half vexed at 
May’s badinage. ‘ He is re-arranging all the Grange library this 
spring, and Aunt Catherine says he is as good as a secretary. He 
helps her very often with her charity work.” 

‘“‘ Curate’s work without pay, that’s what it amounts to, I suppose, 
and it won’t give him a profession,” said May, a little contemptuously. 

‘‘ His writing is his profession,” said Henrietta, “‘ and some day he 
will be famous.” 

«« And supposing he never makes a name, what then?” 

If May was purposely teasing her sister-she failed here, Henrietta 
looked up with a smile, tendez, even a little amused. 
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“He is not of the stuff that failures are made of,’ she said. 
“You don’t know Paul. Even as a child the amount of knowledge 
he had 1n his head was amazing, thanks to Madame de Folet. She 
must be a wonderful woman.” 

“One never hears anything of his French relations,” said May. 
“It always seems ridiculous to me that the subject is a tabooed 


” 


one. 
“‘T have heard,” said Henrietta, ‘‘ that Paul’s mother died very 


young, and Uncle John can’t bear her name mentioned.” 

‘“* Well,” said May, ‘‘if I died young I shouldn’t care to be swept 
into oblivion as if I were a family skeleton. But as for this book- 
making,” reverting to the first subject, “it may turn out well, and 
he may become a great author, but half the time literature is only 
another name for becoming a stupid book-worm, or a confirmed 
dawdle.” 

With her mother’s example before her, some allowance must be 
made for this speech. 

‘“‘ Paul will be a celebrity, not a dawdle,” said Henrietta. 

“It is a great thing to be believed in,” said May, with a laugh 
that had something mocking in it. 

‘It almost seems to me that you dislike Paul,” said Henrietta, 
hesitatingly. 

‘“‘T shouldn’t dare to say so if I did.” 

‘‘Some things go without saying, May. Tell me. What has 
Paul done that you should be so put out with him?” 

“‘ You will be put out with me if I attempt to explain matters.” 

‘¢T don’t mind if I am,” said Henrietta, more than ever convinced 
of her sister’s unreasonableness. ‘“ I want an answer to my question.” 

“Oh, well,” said May, “‘ have your own way, then, only don’t 
blame me. I have no patience with Paul because I consider that 
he takes up your time in a singularly selfish manner. The best of 
brothers may become a bother if they are too much spoiled ; and you 
are always playing to him, or tidying that wretched old attic. I 
grant that he may be a genius in disguise, but he has no right to tie 
you down to work for him. He may be blind too, but all the same 
it is very hard on Ted.” 

‘‘ Hard on Ted?” said Henrietta, in an amazed voice. 

. “ Why, yes, Rietta. I think Paul singularly thoughtless where 
Ted is concerned.” She rose as she spoke, took up her candle, and 
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moved towards the door with a curious mingling of impatience, 
apprehension, and mischief in her eyes. ‘ Really, you might be 
eight years old, instead of eighteen,’ she went on. ‘‘ You ought to 
have found out long ago that he is hopelessly in love with you. 
Any girl might think twice before she deliberately snubbed a man 
like Ted. Of course I should wish you to have a season in town, 
but——” 

May’s little speech was never finished. Astonishment and some 
other feeling had hitherto kept Henrietta in a state of bewildered 
silence, but now the spell seemed broken. Just such eyes of startled 
indignation May had never seen before. The next instant she found 
herself swept into the passage, and the door bolted in her face. 

An exclamation of mingled amusement and remorse escaped her 
lips. ‘At any rate I have done it,” she thought, “and though 
things never turn out quite to order, which is very tiresome of them, 
it was really absurd that Henrietta should go on like a babe in the 
wood any longer. Now that I have once put the knowledge of Ted's 
affection into her mind, if Iam not very much mistaken she will 
have no power to banish it. I have my suspicions about Paul, but 
it is a matter of supreme importance that Rietta should suspect 
nothing where he is concerned ; and no one can say that I have not 
done my best to give Ted a fair start. Brotherly platonics are all 
very well, but they are apt to be dangerous in the long run. If 
Henrietta is angry she will get over it, and some day she will be 
grateful to me for what I have done to-night.” Having reached 
this conclusion, May went comfortably to sleep, never guessing that 
on the other side of the closely bolted door, Henrietta was crying 
bitterly. Frightened at her own anger, smothering the tear storm 
as best she might in the pillows of the old four-post bed. 

' © We were all so happy before,” she whispered to herself, “‘ and 
May has no right to say such things to me; she has no right. Paul is 
my brother, and will always be, and I will work for him and play to 
him just whenever he likes. As for Ted, I won’t let May spoil every- 
thing with her nonsense; for it is nonsense, and I will never think 
of it again.” Words easier spoken than carried into effect. 

A good deal of the child tingered in her nature still, but this 
evening’s work had introduced a new and disturbing element, a 
sudden tide from an unknown sea, coming into the river of her daily 
life. 
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The future might hold more golden hours than the past; yet 
never again would Henrietta’s footsteps wander so securely within 
the gate of the unconscious paradise of her girlhood. An inward 
voice whispered to her even now, that May’s assertion would demand 
some other answer in the coming weeks than forgetfulness. 





CHAPTER XI. 


‘* Patrick will be here to-day!” This was May’s first waking 
reflection. 

She had slept peacefully as an infant, and was half way through 
her dressing, before even a thought of Henrietta occurred to her 
mind. An unmistakable black bruise on her plump arm came as 
the first reminder of last night’s proceedings. She looked at the 
little mark with a smile. In olden days she had often declared her 
sister’s anger to be worth rousing, since any outburst was apt to be 
succeeded by a state of penitence impossible to May’s own shallower 
moods. This morning she had tio apprehensions where Henrietta 
was concerned. An inward feeling of surprise therefore shot through 
her, when the door presently opened, and the subject of her thoughts 
entered, looking anything but meek or remorseful. ; 

Henrietta’s head was held fully an inch higher than usual, only 
the pink spot on either cheek still bore traitorous witness to last 
night’s tears. She carried a bunch of cowslips, and a handful of 
yellow Austrian brier’ roses, newly opened this morning, and the 
first breath of summer entered with her. 

Turning half round from the dressing-table, May held out one 
hand. 

‘Oh, Hetty, how lovely! I haven’t seen such flowers for ages: 
but how wet your dress is dear.” 

‘It’s an old print, May, it won’t hurt. I have been in the 
meadow, for I thought you might like some cowslips to wear with 
your brown dress, and the briers will look nice on your mantle- 
piece.” 

‘* What a scent they have,” said May, “just like ginger. I shall 
cut a lot after breakfast, and fill the Nankin china bowls with 
them.” 

Henrietta hesitated, then said: “There are hardly enough out 
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yet: besides, I never put any downstairs now. I have noticed that 
Uncle John can’t bear the smell of brier roses.” 

‘Oh, but that’s nonsense, Hetty. He isn’t subject to hay fever.” 

‘‘ No, it’s not that,”’ said Henrietta, with an instinctive lowering of 
her voice, ‘‘ but Sophie told me once, that Grandpapa and Cousin 
Evelyn’s sister both died the last week in May. Sophie said that it 
had been an extraordinarily warm spring, and that the brier 
roses were all coming into bloom at the Chase a fortnight before 
their time, in a way they have never done since, till this year. And 
on the morning that Grandpapa died, and that the bad news came 
from the Grange, she remembered so well going into the library 
where Uncle John was sitting. He asked her to shut the windows 
because the scent of the briers made his head ache. He had meant 
to go to the Grange the night before for a small dance. Aunt 
Catherine always used to come down for the races, and make up a 
house party, and it used to be a very amusing week: but that 
evening, after dinner, Grandpapa said that he felt ill, and he begged 
Uncle John to stay with him. Papa and Mamma went to the 
dance, and Mamma had a great bunch of Austrian briers which 
Uncle John brought her just at the last minute for one of the cousins, 
Sophie couldn’t quite remember which: you know Uncle John was 
always so fond of them both.” Henrietta made this last remark in 
all innocence, much as she would have said that she was very fond 
of Paul, but at that moment May’s face lit up with a sudden eager 
curiosity. 

“Uncle John couldn’t have been equally fond of both the cousins,” 
she said, acutely. ‘I would give a great deal to know the exact 
destination of those flowers. If they didn’t go to Cousin Evelyn 
then something that has puzzled me a good deal lately is accounted 
for. I never can imagine why Uncle John hasn’t migrated to the 
Chase again long ago. It would be a most suitable marriage in 
every way. Nature cut him out for a rich man originally, and he 
has had to play the part of a poor one quite long enough, only men 
are so dreadfully stupid where their own affairs are concerned. But 
of course if he really cared for Cousin Ethelyn, and took her death 
to heart, that may account for his going abroad directly after 
Grandfather’s funeral, and leaving the sale of the Chase to an agent. 
I have heard Mamma say that he hardly gave her time to pack up, 
unless.that is the polite way of mentioning that the creditors were 
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in the house. I believe my respected Grandfather made ducks and 
drakes of the property. All the same Uncle John has had plenty of 
time to get over half a dozen love affairs in the last twenty years: 
and people who have been in love with one sister very often console 
themselves by marrying another. Now, Hetty, don’t begin looking 
daggers at me again. I will be very proper for the future, and I 
‘certainly won’t put any brier roses in the hall, or in the study. The 
fess Uncle John thinks about them the better.” 

Henrietta flushed, then she said, ‘I came this morning partly to 
tell you that I am sorry I was so violent last night, May.” 

The voice did not sound like contrition, but May wisely ignored 
this fact. 

‘“‘ Never mind about last night,” she said, graciously. ‘If people 
play with fire they must expect to be burnt. I never knew before 
how strong you were. You left your mark on my arm if you like to 
look at it.” 

At sight of the black bruise Henrietta felt shocked, but the next 
instant her penitence vanished before the mischievous expression on 
her sister’s face. “I am sorry for your arm,” she said, and the 
apology was uttered with the air of a princess, “ but if you have 
something to forgive, May, so have I; and if ever you try to talk 
to me again as you did last night, I shall hate you.” Laying the 
flowers on the table, she vanished. 

Never was flag of truce offered in more hostile fashion. As the 
door closed May laughed outright. ‘Poor Hetty,” she reflected, 
“It’s a shame to tease her. She will never be sensible: but she’s 
a regular darling for all that. These cowslips are lovely, and the 
very thing for my dress.” Having reached this eminently satis- 
factory conclusion, May tucked the flowers into her belt, and ran 
downstairs singing. She was particularly polite to Paul, even 
offering him a button-hole from her posy, which he accepted. 
Possibly he had watched the picking of that very bunch of cowslips 
from the attic window. Her satisfaction with things in general was 
not shared by Henrietta, who felt not only uneasy, but guiltily con- 
‘scious of Captain Strafford’s figure looming in the near distance. 
If he did come, she would have nothing to do with his visit. Her 
feelings had not yet fully recovered their natural balance, and in 
company with her uncle and cousin, she took herself off after lunch 
for a ramble, much to May’s secret, though unspoken, vexation. 
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Lady Evelyn, Captain Strafford, and Ted arrived soon after three 
o’clock, well armed with all the necessary paraphernalia for sketch- 
ing. Godwin’s Rest was far-famed historically, and architecturally. 
All the people in the neighbourhood who could draw, and many of 
those who could not, for that matter, had at various times asked leave 
to perpetuate the old place, either by pencil, brush, or photography : 
and though Mrs. Godwin was as tired of the pictured merits of her 
present home, as ever the Athenians were of Aristides, she had given 
assent to Patrick Strafford’s request for the very good reason that 
Ted would be one of the party. 

From the group gathered in front of the house this afternoon 
May’s figure detached itself with brilliant effect. Her brown bodice 
had been discarded for a scarlet silk jersey, which vividly set off her 
fair skin and golden hair. Patrick might have been satisfied with 
the greeting which he received, but he was not so well pleased with 


what followed it. 
In obedience to much advice he seated himself on an iron bench 


on the first terrace facing the house, and there set up his easel, 


while Evelyn, after a few minutes talk with her hostess took pos- 
session of a chair some ten yards away, by the old sundial. 

With a black lace scarf over her head, Mrs. Godwin had esta- 
blished herself temporarily in the conservatory. She seldom sat out 
of doors, and this afternoon detained Ted at her side, nominally to 
ask some advice about one of her parrots. While a list of the bird’s 
small ailments was being detailed, May took her stand just outside 
the conservatory, leaning against one of the door-posts, absorbed, 
apparently, in a narrative, not one word of which could Patrick 
catch. His bench would easily have held a second person, but May 
seemed to be in a teasing mood and kept deliberately at a distance. 

At the end of half an hour when she disappeared altogether from sight 
inside the greenhouse, a smothered exclamation broke from his lips. 

‘* What’s the matter, Patty, are you in difficulties?” asked his 
cousin, rising and coming to his side, in order to inspect the rival 
sketch. An expression of genuine surprise, quickly followed by one 
of suppressed mirth, dawned upon her face. Instead of the view of 
the house, the canvas only showed a speaking study of a single 
figure, in a scarlet cap, and jersey. 

The dialogue following this discovery was necessarily low toned. 
‘‘T don’t see much sign of the house, Patrick.” 
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‘One must have some kind of foreground, Evelyn.” 
‘“‘ This picture looks as if it were going to be all foreground, 


doesn’t it?” 
“Faith! and it looks like it. I forgot the house altogether. 


Better luck next time.” 
‘“‘In the meanwhile do you think that I have any right to bring 


you here under false pretences? ” 
He parried her question with another. ‘ What sort of a person is 


Mrs. Godwin?” 

‘‘T never talk about people in the same parish, Patrick.” 

He looked dissatisfied. To tell the truth, there had been just a 
shade of good humoured indifference in Mrs. Godwin’s manner this 
afternoon which he mentally resented. Immediately after his arrival 
she had twice allowed his remarks to pass unnoticed, her attention 
being taken up by some speech of Ted’s; and Patrick was not 
accustomed to be treated with as little attention as a piece of 
furniture, even by a pretty woman. Certainly she was wonderfully 
handsome, he thought, with her classic features, long white throat, 
and undulating movements: but it seemed to him that her hands— 
slender and taper, with their long minutie fingers—gave the lie in 
their restlessness to the languor of her bearing, while the heavy lids, 
down drooped over a pair of beautiful brown eyes, hada trick of 
lifting themselves at unexpected moments. 

Perhaps he was prejudiced, but this afternoon he came to the con- 
clusion that she would hardly be a pleasant person to have a battle 
with: nevertheless, ‘being of a self-confident disposition, he rather 
looked forward to a possible struggle, in which he fully intended to 
come off victorious. If only May would not stay in that hot con- 
servatory. 

As if in answer to his wish, fate proved suddenly kind. Just when 
he had begun to despair May reappeared, announcing that her 
mother had a headache, and was about to take a siesta. If Mrs, 
Godwin fondly imagined that Ted would devote himself to May for 
the rest of the afternoon, she was mistaken. True, Evelyn had 
returned to the sundial by this time, and was now sketching im- 
perturbably, but Ted joined her almost immediately, leaving to May 
the task of criticising Patrick’s supposed view. Whatever ‘the 
nature of her judgment it was easy to see that it gave a good deal of 
pleasure to the person most concerned. 
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Henrietta, Godwin, and Paul coming by and by round the corner 
of the house, found themselves caught before they were aware of the 
presence of visitors. Henrietta’s first impulse tended to flight. She 
had meant to keep out of the way; but after a two hours’ ramble, 
all recollection of the expected guests had temporarily slipped from 
her memory. Ted was already half way across the dividing space of 
lawn, and she knew herself trapped beyond hope of escape. 

With both hands full of flowers, with her hat hanging over one 
arm, and hair slightly ruffled by the wind, “she stood a sight to 
make an old man young,” and the little air of hauteur in the bow 
with which she acknowledged Patrick’s hearty greeting did but 
enhance the charm of her unlooked-for appearance. 

In company with Paul she moved straight on, and ensconced 
herself by Evelyn’s side. Ted and his two dogs followed her, with 
an air of open satisfaction, which would have startled Mrs. Godwin 
could she have seen it. 

‘‘ Where have you been hiding yourself?” said Evelyn, with 
whom Henrietta was a great favourite. 

‘¢ We have been for a walk in the woods, Cousin Eve.” 

‘What to do there?” 

‘Uncle John and I have been talking, and Paul has been in a 
brown study—or rather in a green one,” said Henrietta, smiling. 

‘** My cousin is going to be a second Shakespeare some day,”’ May 
announced, presumably for Patrick’s benefit. ‘He cherishes that 
modest ambition before anything else."’ 

Paul laughed. ‘I don’t go in for castle building on quite so 
large a scale as you suggest, May.” 

‘¢ Oh, well,” said May, ‘I am rather fond of building other people's 
castles, and my own too, and I like to do things handsomely if only 
in imagination.” 

‘** T wonder what sort of a palace you would build for yourself,” 
said Patrick. 

‘*T should like to be a Princess,” said May, ‘“‘ and to be the best 
dressed woman in Europe, and to travel all round the world in a 
yacht of my own.” 

‘“< By yourself? ” he asked softly. 

“You forget, there would be the Prince,” she said with a 
charming smile, nodding her pretty head the better to give emphasis 
to her words. 
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Patrick bit his lip. ‘‘ Wouldn't a journey all round the world with 
only one Prince in attendance be rather a bore. Don’t you think it 
would be better to make up a party while you were about it?” 

“Is a husband a bore of necessity ?” asked May sweetly. 

There is no accounting for human nature. Patrick was irretrieva- 
bly in love, and she knew it, but a born coquette will play with 
affection, as a cat plays with a mouse, though oddly enough May’s 
coquetry was no more truly spontaneous than her sister’s natural 
unconsciousness. Seated on a cushion placed on one of the steps 
by the sundial, Henrietta was busy stringing daisies together, leaning 
her back against one huge mastiff, while the other crouched at her 
feet. Ted on the grass a little farther off supplied the materials for 
the chain, his companion taking the flowers with mechanical fingers, 
while all the time her thoughts were busier than her hands. 

John Godwin leaning against the sundial was mentally taking 
stock of Patrick Strafford. Dressed in a well-fitting suit of hideous 
checks and wearing a pair of boots with wonderfully pointed toes, 
Patrick remained happily unconscious of his host's scrutiny. Finding 
this world a pleasant place to live in, so far, he was accus- 
tomed to be welcomed wherever he went. Where money matters 
were concerned his open handedness was proverbial. He was the 
richest man in his regiment and the active promoter of dances, 
concerts, theatricals, races, and gaiety of all kinds. ‘‘ Patty pays,” 
might have been the pass word among his more impecunious brother 
officers, whenever their share of an entertainment assumed alarming 
proportions. He certainly encouraged extravagance, and he prided 
himself on his social capacities. Nothing came amiss to him from 
the compiling of a menu for a big dinner to the selection of the 
newest waltzes for a ball programme. There was no harm in Patty 
and much good nature: he lived on the surface of life, and carried 
his character legibly written on his sunburnt good-natured counte- 
nance. 

‘Looks an honest young fellow,” John thought, ‘not overbur- 
dened with brains, I should say. May will twist him round her 
little finger if he happens to lose his heart to her. Looks rather as 
if he had lost it already. I wonder where Miss May learned to 
flirt?" Conscious of something exasperating in the girl’s last speech, 
and having taken a liking to the pleasant faced Irishman, he came 
gallantly to the rescue. 
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‘‘ Well,” he said, “if to be a princess is your idea of happiness, 
May, I wonder what Henrietta’s would be as a contrast ?” 

‘* How do you know that it would be a contrast ?” asked May, 
with a shade of malice, her game of cat and mouse being threatened 
with interruption. 

John laughed. ‘Suppose Henrietta declares herself.” 

‘‘ My ambition,” said she, gaily, ‘“‘ oh, it is an impossible one. I 
want to be Mozart, and Beethoven, and Chopin, and Bach, all 
rolled into one. Failing that I would give a great deal for a pair of 
wings: I want to fly far afield. I am not like Paul.” 

** How do you know what Paul is like?” said May. 

‘‘By knowing what he likes, May; I read four lines yesterday 
which seem made for him,”’ and, still smiling, she quoted :— 

** Je n’aime que les fleurs que nos ruisseaux arrosent 
Que les prés dont mes pas ont foulé le gazon 
Je n’aime que les bois ou nos oiseaux se pos-nt 
Mon ceil de tous les jours, et son méme horizon.” 

This sally provoked a general laugh. Paul’s love for Godwin’s 
Rest had almost passed into a proverb among his relations. 

‘*What’s the best thing in the world, Paul; home?” asked Evelyn, 
momentarily suspending her pencil, and looking at the little group as 
if she thought it even better worthy of attention than the house 
itself. 

‘“‘ The best thing in the world? Something out of it, I think,” he 
quoted back. 

‘“‘ It’s much better to want the possible, instead of the impossible,” 
said Ted, making an onslaught on a fresh bunch of daisies. ‘I 
once read a good story of a man who went round the world in 
search of contentment, and found that virtue waiting for him on his 
own doorstep when he got back.” 

“‘ But it wasn’t there when he started, was it ?”” asked Henrietta, 
slily. ‘‘ Home is the best place to rest in; but don’t you think that 
everybody wants to run before they make up their minds to sit 
still?” 

“I don’t feel inclined to run anywhere at present,” he said, con- 
tentedly. ‘‘You are a very unsociable set of people in your ideas. 
May wishing to travel with only one prince in attendance, and you 
only wanting wings for company. Evelyn, while we are about it, 
what is your definition of ambition ?”’ 
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‘“‘ That it is something that lures most people into strange places, 
Ted, and leaves them there.” 

Patrick laughed. ‘‘ Ambition lured Ted into a mews yesterday. 
All because he had promised me a week’s fishing with an impossible 
fly.” 

“The fly isn’t impossible any longer, Patty. I only need a little 
help to keep my promise. You know,” Ted went on, “ there’s been 
a queer fly on the water for a week or more, and the trout won’t 
look at anything else. A ‘ginger quill’ sort of a fly, or it’s first 
cousin, a shade longer in the body, and yellower in the wing ; and I 
haven’t been able to match it in any of the tackle shops. I was in 
town yesterday, and I met young Sands, Beauty Sands they call him, 
and he asked me to lunch with his people in Queen’s Gate. You don’t 
know him, Eve, but he’s the sort of young fellow”—with a benignant 
side glance at Patrick’s feet,—‘‘ who wears boots a size too small for 
him, and puts scent on his handkerchief. He will grow out of it 
all some day, but just now the disease is at its height. Well, we 
were turning out of Mansom Place when I saw a cock at the 
entrance of a mews, and there were the very light hackles in its tail 
the exact colour of that fly. Of course I went for them.” 

“« My dear boy, you didn’t !” 

“Oh, yes I did, Evelyn: it was an athletic cock, too, took. me twice 
round the mews before I caught it. I only wanted two or three 
feathers, they were quite loose ones, and really the bird was too 
bewildered by that time to realise what had happened. A young 
groom turned up next who seemed to look upon me as in the light 
of an escaped lunatic. However I soon made that right, but the 
cream of the joke lay in Sands’ behaviour. He really was more 
upset than the cock. He walked on as if we weren’t acquainted. 
It was splendid to see his face at lunch, when I told Lady Sands. 
She laughed till she cried: and now, Hetty, if you will be kind 
enough to tie me a couple of flies before to-morrow, I shall be 
grateful.” : 

Suspending her chain, stopped by a sudden lack of material, 
Henrietta looked at him laughing, while heedless of the general 
merriment, he produced some light hackles from an old pocket book, 
and handed them over to her. 

“Can Henrietta tie flies?”’ asked May, regarding her sister 
curiously. ' 
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‘*« Why, yes, May, of course I can, Cousin Evelyn taught me.” 

“I used to tie a good many flies years ago,” said Evelyn half to 
herself, and then all of a sudden she blushed, an inconsequent blush 
that would not have disgraced a girl. 

John Godwin, standing at a little distance, let his eyes rest fully 
upon her face for the first time that afternoon. There was a light 
wind blowing and her hair being of the mutinous order, she had long 
since discarded her hat, in its place tying on a handkerchief, the 
better to draw in peace. The improvised head gear, happened to be 
of a violet shade which set off her fair coiouring to perfection, and 
despite her precautions the busy wind had loosened the love-locks 
on her forehead. All unbidden, why did some old association long 
since banished force itself back upon John’s recollection. A deep 
sigh escaped him, and Evelyn heard it: she turned her head, and 
their eyes met. 

At this moment the library window opened, and a man-servant 
made his appearance. 

‘“‘ That means a caller,” said May. ‘ Well, Jeremiah, who is it ?” 

‘“‘T couldn’t undertake to say, Miss May, but its a French gentle- 
man, and Mr. Champion Proser, and the Mistress desired me to 
ask the ladies to come in to tea. The hot cakes is cooling, Miss,” 
he added in a confidential aside. Jeremiah was an elderly and 
eccentric individual, and a privileged person, formerly John’s soldier 
servant, and now the family butler. 

“In consideration of the hot cakes we will come in,” said May 
rising. Her move served as the signal to the rest of the party. 
With unconcealed alacrity Patrick put up his drawing. It had 
advanced so slowly during the last hour he would evidently have to 
come again to finish it: but Evelyn had completed her sketch, and 
now sat looking at it through one screwed up hand, the better to get 
an effect. The study was a clever one, including an angle of the old 
house, and the front of the library window. It might have contented 
anybody, but her expression scarcely denoted satisfaction. With the 
little flush still on her cheek, and the loosened rings of her hair lying 
against the edge of her handkerchief, there was something of the first 
freshness of summer in her whole appearance,—a freshness which 
always seemed a part of herself, suggestive of roses. John drew 
nearer, and looked over her shoulder, unbidden. ‘ You have just 
hit it off,” he said. ‘*Let me help you with your materials.” 
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Though his one hand was a serviceable one, he lingered excusably 
over his task and the rest of the party were already disappearing into 
the house when Evelyn said suddenly : 

“‘ Will you come and dine with us on Thursday, and keep May 
company ?” 

“IT am afraid I must say no to that, Evelyn. I never go to 
dinner parties now, unless Aunt Catherine wants me.” 

‘It isn’t a dinner party exactly, John, unless you call May and 
the Mortimers company: we expect no one else.” 

He hesitated, then uttered the first excuse that came into his 
head,—unluckily a bad one. 

‘*T don’t like to break a rule when I have once made it.” 

*‘ Do you think after all these years I don’t know that: but some 
rules have exceptions, John, and cousins are surely difterent to 
strangers. I,’’ here she hesitated herself, ‘I did not mean to bore 
you.” 

The little touch of pride in the usually gentle voice startled John. 
He moved uneasily, a sense of discourtesy and of churlishness 
suddenly attacking him. 

‘<I beg your pardon,” he said eagerly. ‘Indeed you are quite 
mistaken. Don’t you know that you are the last person in whose 
company it would be possible to be bored ?” ; 

‘<I suppose by the rule of inverse proportion that that is the 
reason why we see so little of you at the Chase,” she said. “TI 
shan’t repeat my invitation unless I know what you are going to say 
to me beforehand.” ° 

‘¢ Suppose that I thought I ought to say no?” 

““Do you always do what you ought? On that supposition I 
won't ask you.” 

Busy at the moment untying her handkerchief and replacing her 
hat with her face half hidden, it was difficult to tell if she spoke in 
jest, or in earnest. The words were suggestive of mischief, but he 
could not help fancying that she winced as she uttered them. For 
some reason best known to himself, despite his eight-and-forty years, 
a momentary madness took possession of John, and prudence went 
to the winds. 

‘‘ Suppose just for once that I ama sinner,” he said tentatively. 

‘‘T shan’t suppose anything for the next few days but that you are 
coming,” she said. 
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She had gained her wish, and he knew it, and man-like, the 
moment after yielding to temptation he began to be vexed with his 
own weakness. The others had gone before them through the open 
French window, and Evelyn was about to follow, when a long 
branch of a climbing rose, stirred by the wind, caught in the lace 
wound round her throat. With a startled exclamation she drew 
back, trying vainly to get free. John coming to her assistance, 
noted the unusual pallor of her face. 

“It is nothing,” she said, a little faintly, “‘only the scent of the 
briers takes me back so many years.” 

“Poor roses!” he said, dryly. ‘They used to be one of your 
favourite flowers. Hadn’t you better let me hold the branch steady 
while you disentangle your scarf?” 

‘‘ They are my favourite flowers,” she said, ‘“‘only the scent of 
them reminds me of Ethelyn, and of that night when I found her 
with your roses still in her hand, John. They were never moved. I 
had left her so pleased with them, and with your note, and then 
when I came back——”’ 

She paused here while he said in an absolutely expressionless 
voice, ‘‘ So that was what became of the flowers that I sent you.” 

“You forget,”’ she said, half bewildered, half hurt by his manner. 
‘“‘T am speaking of the flowers that you sent to Ethelyn, not to me.” 

‘I forget nothing,’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I am speaking of the flowers 
that I sent to you by Laura. I never in my life sent any to 
Ethelyn, 

Low, intense, concentrated, the tones of his voice carried with 
them instant conviction. For a moment the house, the greensward, 
the sky, spun round giddily before Evelyn’s eyes: then, woman- 
like, she was the first to recover some outward semblance of self 
possession. ‘‘Your flowers never came to me,” she said, ‘“‘ Laura 
must have misunderstood you.” 

- The bough that John was still holding snapped suddenly short off 
in his hand, ‘I see,” he said, half under his breath. ‘I under- 
stand—now.” 

At this moment it never occurred to either of them to suspect 
Mrs. Godwin of any deliberately malicious action. They knew her 
real character too well by this time: knew her to be one of those 
absolutely self-centred people who can never be trusted to take a 
message, or to remember the contents of a letter correctly, simply 
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because they are only unable to bestow a fraction of their attention 
upon any outside matter. Open malice often works less harm than 
this intense—possibly unconscious—selfishness: one can guard 
against the first, but where the second touches us only the bitter 
experience of long years can teach the art of self-defence. 

Now, in a moment, as these two stood together before the study 
window, with the branch of golden brier between them, the curtain 
let down so many years ago was once more raised, and the fresh 
grouping of the scene that presented itself, utterly at variance with 
the conception of all that had gone before, was so startling in its 
possibilities, in all that it seemed to demand, that the principal 
actor could not for the moment adjust himself to his part. 

The overture was playing to a fresh act, and John felt that he 
needed time to pull himself together before he dared accept a new 
réle, say rather, adapt from his old one. Love and penitence tugged 
at his heart, and pride, and the bitter consciousness of his own 
poverty bade him ask what right he had, save the right of an 
arrogant fool, to assume that a note and a bunch of roses thrown 
into the scale could have made‘ one feather weight of difference 
where General Thorne’s suit was concerned. He might have asked 
that question of the girl of seventeen. It seemed many years too 
late to ask it now of the woman whose gentle courtesies he had 
always stemmed with a cold negative. The old sweet past starting 
so unexpectedly into sight only mocked the heartache which he 
always carried with him. It should be buried again with no outward 
show of weakness, or Self pity. There was nothing else to be done ; 
and yet, if it had been to save his life, John could have found nothing 
to say during the next few minutes. He could see nothing but the 
long spray of roses, one end of which he still held: be only conscious 
of Evelyn’s white fingers leisurely detaching the thorns from her 
gown: presumably she was waiting for him to speak again. The 
garden was very still and very sweet, and the sound of the unseen 
waterfall came softly through the trees. The silence between the 
two seemed to have continued an incredible time, when John said at 
last, in a voice scarcely as indifferent or as steady as usual :— 

‘‘ Laura was always a heedless messenger. Fortunately the matter 
was one of little consequence. I think we had better go in, Evelyn. 
They will be expecting us, and I know that you have a prejudice 
against cold tea.” 
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Was she a witch, he thought? Could she read the thoughts the_ 
eager words not allowed to pass his lips, while he uttered that one 
commonplace suggestion ? 

True, she entered the house without speaking, but before letting 
go of the blossoming branch that had torn her scarf she picked a 
couple of the golden buds, and slipped them through the lace at her 
throat. The action was so natural, so easy in its superb careless- 
ness, that it defied criticism, but it raised a storm in John’s heart, 
and very nearly wrecked his self-control. After all these years had 
he betrayed himself at last to his own undoing? Surely if she had 
been indifferent to him all along, his own numberless little coldnesses 
must have left some sting behind them. Pride and poverty swore 
him to silence, but it was his turn to suffer if she held his heart at 
her mercy and chose to exacta penalty. He, who had been so self- 
possessed, whose manner had always shown cool indifference, now 
found himself bereft of appropriate speech, and this afternoon it 
might have been veriest schoolboy who followed Evelyn through 
the long passages. If revenge is sweet she might have tasted it 
then, but John could not see into her heart. Desperately occupied 
with the outward maintenance of her own self-possession Evelyn only 
experienced a sense of relief that for once he had lost the art of 
making polite conversation. 

The face turned upon him as he opened the drawing-room door for 
her, wore just its usual smile; nothing more or less. The ancients 
did well who gave to the Sphinx the face of a woman ! 





CHAPTER XII. 


Wuite Evelyn and John were in the garden, Mrs. Godwin had been 
very happily occupied with her other visitors, or rather with one of 
them. Tea, always another name in this establishment for coffee 
and chocolate, was quite an institution at Godwin’s Worthy. May, 
having taken temporary possession of the coffee pot, of Mr. Prosser 
the rector, of Ted, and Patrick Strafford; the other caller, M. de 
‘Brie had seated himself by his hostess, and looked very much at 
home there. Mrs. Godwin, dressed in her favourite velvet gown, 
held a crimson silk fire screen in one delicate diamond-ringed hand 
while the fingers of the other played with the fringe. This after- 
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noon she talked with more®animation than usual. ‘Do you re- 
member ?” is the password of old friendship, and in former years, 
before her husband’s blue eyes appeared upon her horizon, calling out 
all the dormant romance in her nature, Laura Salviani had always 
been taught to regard the Count as her future husband. He was 
twenty years her senior, a matter of small importance in the estima- 
tion of her parents, and she had been on the brink of a betrothal 
when young Godwin first made his appearance. As a young girl she 
had always felt a little bit afraid of Armand de Brie, and to-day, as 
he sat recalling old reminiscences and making her laugh, he also 
gathered up with skilful unnoticed fingers the old rein of an 
authority which in former days had never been questioned. 

Henrietta, disliking Mr. Prosser particularly, took refuge by her 
mother’s sofa, listening to M. de Brie’s talk with the same sense of 
growing fascination that had possessed her on the night of the dinner 
party. She paid no attention to an animated discussion going on at 
the tea table, between Patrick and the rector with regard to fortune- 
telling and private theatricals, and was surprised when the Count 
turned to her, enquiring with a smile if she were fond of acting. 

‘“‘ Paul and I used to be very fond*of acting fairy tales for our own 
amusement,” she said. ‘‘ We never had an audience. The dinner 
party was very like a play to me the other night: I like watching 
other people’s faces.” 

** Society on a large scale is always a play more or less,”’ he said, 
‘and, on a small one, more often than not it is like charades. The 
people who guess the ‘most words get all the prizes, and pay fewest 
forfeits. Consciously or unconsciously we all take some 7é/e. When 
I was young myself, little cousin, I was always eager to play a leading 
part, and I made plenty of mistakes. Now,” he went on musingly, 
“I hardly care to appear in public except at long intervals, and then 
only when I have a benefit night. But it amuses me to try 
to determine beforehand what parts other people are cast for. My 
intuitions come true just sufficiently often to satisfy my vanity. I 
will make a guess at your past, and prophecy your future, if you like, 
mon enfant.” 

Henrietta shook her head. ‘The past belongs to myself,” she said, 
“and as for the future, I don’t want to know what part I may have 
to play then: it would spoil everything. It would be like dipping 
into the third volume of a book before one has read the first”—a 
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shade of wistfulness came into her voice as she added: ‘‘I wish, 
though, that you could prophecy some leading part for Paul or Ted 
to play.” 

He looked down at her now with a curious sense of hesitation at 
work in his mind. ‘It is not fair to know too much of the past if 
one sets himself to guessing the future,”’ he said. ‘I knew Madame 
de Follet very well in former years, and later on I had the pleasure 
of her daughter’s acquaintance. She died very young, and her face 
lingers with me like a portrait detached from some old picture 
gallery, reproduced again in her son. It is not well to live too much 
in the memory of the past, for then it is apt to infect the present. 
If I were such a portrait myself I would endeavour to live in the 
future—short of that I would turn my face to the wall for the sake 
of other people,” he added. But this last remark was made in too 
low a voice for Henrietta to catch it. ‘As for your other friend 
over there,” he went on, indicating Ted with an almost imper- 
ceptible gesture, ‘“‘he interests me very much, because he has 
begun where [ always intended to leave off if I had not been 
too much of an idler. He has taken the part of prompter, and 
if I am not mistaken he will keep to it too. Many people are 
too selfish to apply for it or not sufficiently impersonal. They get 
fatigued too speedily. It won’t fatigue him. He will never bring 
himself to take half as much interest in his own affairs as in the 
concerns of other people. His attitude is an enviable one, depending 
a good deal upon natural temperament. You remember the old 
saying: ‘‘ The best recipe for happiness is to trouble very little about 
one’s own interests.’’ Very few people can play that part con amore, 
or keep it up sincerely, with gracefulness,” 

“But you,” said Henrietta, who had caught a touch of sadness in 
his voice, ‘‘ you yourself must have some part to play, surely ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 











